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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LITTLE NOVELS. 


R. FISHER UNWIN is publishing under this title a series of Original Short Stories at the price of 6d. in Paper covers, and 1s, in 
oth. 


Two of these are now ready, and a dozen more are in preparation. Great care has been exercised in the selection of the Manuscripts, which are of the 
class that made the Pseudonym and Autonym Libraries famous, and brought before the public such Authors as Miss Hawker (‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixz’’), Joun 
Oxtver Hospss, Porapenxo, Vesta Simmonps, Watrer Raymonp, Inse Fraran, Auice Spinner, Louis Becxs, W. ©. Scuiux, and others. The 


“ TLE *? contain 20,000 to 30,000 words each, and are printed in black type. ‘The size is a little larger than the Pseudonyms. ‘The 
FIRST SEVEN VOLUMES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— . — . Be y 


THE WORLD IS ROUND. By Louise Mack. | NO PLACE for REPENTANCE. By Ellen F. 


[Now ready. PINSENT. [ Now ready. 
THE FOLLOWING WILL BE ISSUED SHORTLY :— 


The Problem of Prejudice, Margaret Gray, A Painter’s Honeymoon, The Bond of Blood, and Passports. 


If you cannot get them at your Bookseller’s or Newsagent’s, send a postcard to T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 














INTRODUCTORY LETTER A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND: Leaves from the Diary of W. J. O’Neill 











DAUNT. With P it. Cloth, 21s. 
by W. E “ H ” LE CkY, M. P. ** An extremely eahataining a... of seminiecenee, anecdote, and character-painting.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. a. 
THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. A History of the Various 
SECOND , Negotiations for her Marriage. By MARTIN A. S. HUME, F.R.H.S. Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 
“*A connected and consistent—though assuredly a most extraordinary—story....... A fascinating picture.””—Standard (leader), 
E DI TION * “* Not content with having two strings to her bow, our ‘ great, glorious, and immortal Queen Bess’ also had about two hundred 


beaux to her string. Without a perusal of Mr. Hume's most researchful and interesting volume, no one, no student even of Froude, 
can claim to have thoroughly grasped the character and aim of our good Queen Bess.””"—Daily Chronicle. 





$e 


A LITERARY COMPANION THE COUNTRY of HORACE and VIRGIL. By Gaston Bossier, Trans- 


lated by D. HAVELOCK FISHER. Maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
fe or TOU. R / 8 78. “‘ The English version of the book is all that could be desired, and the volume deserves a welcome as a valuable addition to the fow 
extra-academic books in English likely to attract a general reader towards classical studies.’’— Scotsman. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN - 


THE AFRICANDER: a Plain Tale of Colonial Life. By E. Clairmonte. 





Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
TA LE . “*Uncommonly good reading....., There is plenty of rattle and verve ; and we are carried away by the fascination of ee marestive.” 
— Ne ee eer un, * 
NEW VOLUME of the THE SELECT PLAYS OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 
MERMA 1D SER/ES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor A. E. H. SWAEN. 


Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE REAL PARIS. PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS. By Stuart Henry. Illustrated by 


L. 8. Brumidi. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 





A PILGRIMAGE NEW WHEELS in OLD RUTS: an Account of a Pilgrimage to 


0 bame aw — Ancient Pilgrims’ Way. By HENRY PARR. With 50 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by F. W. R. Adams, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CA N TE. RB U RY. “It is bright and amusing, and we venture to predict that it will find what it merits—and that is, no lack of readers. Tho illus- 


trations are clever and comical,’’— Speaker. 


By the late b 
P r 0 f. DA R M E. 8 TE TE R. eg a Rg Pe my Translated by 


SECOND EDITION. 
1. EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert Buchanan. [second zadition in preparation. 


N E W NO VE Ls “ The hero is almost as striking a figure as Heathercliff in ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ ’—- World, 


at 2. CLARA HOPGOOD. By Mark Rutherford. 


** Besides being a good writer, Mark Rutherford is ‘ rare,’ he is curious ; he has so much distinction, using that word in its plain 








6/ first sense and not as a laudatory term, that there is no likening him to any of his contemporary brethren,” —/ali Mall Gazette, 
. . . 

3. THE EBBING of the TIDE: South Sea Stories. By Louis Becke. 
Each. “* The stories are a series of windows, through which we look into a new world, where every prospect pleases, and where the men 


and women, if often vile, are seldom or never uninteresting.’”’—Saturday Review. 


4. PADDY’S WOMAN, and Other Stories. By Humphrey James. Cloth, 6s. 








NEW NOVEL THE STATEMENT of STELLA MABERLEY. By Herself. 


at 3 / 6 “ A strong story of psychological interest....... It would be unfair to give the details of the plot, but they are undoubtedly handled 
with great skill.””—Speaker, 


NEW YOLUNE of he nee 
NEW IRISH LIBRARY. A SHORT LIFE of THOMAS DAVIS. BY -— Charles Gavan Duffy. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. es 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terme. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squans. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORE/GN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
OATAL OGUES post free on application. — 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forrren Booxs and Perropicats at the most 


moderate prices. 
; Catalogues on application. - 


On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU BS sent on epee. 


First EDITIONS of MODERN 


AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Waxrter T. Srexcen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi oto Pr sintene 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page J ournals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given ic anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


(HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, id. 
omdon, B.C 
Contains hairless paper, over which Je ven slips with perfect 
freedqm. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rule¢ or plain. 


TAMPS. —British East Africa, obsolete, 


ry rare ; Canada, 8 cents., Leeward Islands, Newfoundland, 
Viilippines. Puttialla, Tunis, Surinam, Somalis, Mozambique, Beira, 
Hogota, Bosnia, Barbados, 64 genuine varieties, ls. ld. Price lists free. 
—Saiti, Arthur Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


50, Leadenhall Street, 





c(ciry and GUILDS 


INSTITOTE. 
SESSION 1896-97. 
Tur COURSES of INSTRUCTION in 
CHEMISTRY at the Institute's Colleges commen in OcToBER, anc 
cover a period of two to three years. The MATRICULATION 
EX. AMINA TION of the CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE will 
be held on Seetemper 2ist to 24th, and the ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION of the Day Department of the TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 

FINSBURY, on Serremper 22nd. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(E xhibition Road, 8.W.), a College for higher Technical Instruction 
idents not under 16 years of age, preparing to become Civil, 
ical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufac- 
and Teachers. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held on Sertem- 
BER 2ist to 24th, and the NEW SESSION will commence on 
UcToRER Ist. 

Professors :—O. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mathematics) ; W.C. Unwin, 
F.R.S., M.LC.E. (Civil and Mechanical Evgineering) ; E. Ayrton, 
F_RS. (P hysics and Electrical Engineering) ; H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. (Chemistry). 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.). The DAY DEPARTMENT pro- 
vides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Mechanical or Electrical Engineering 
and Chemical Industries. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on SerremBer 22nd, 
and the NEW SESSION will commence on October 6th. 

Professors : :—+S. P. Thompson, D. — 2 F.R.S. (Electrical Engineer- 

ing) J. Perry, D.8c., F.R.S. (M al E ing); R. Meldora, 
F. R. S ic hemistry). 





ENGINEERING 









Joun Watney, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E. C. 


(PHE LONDON SCHOOLof ECONOMICS 


and POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





A LECTURER on POLITICAL SCIENCE will be APPOINTED | 


early in July, 1896. The duties of the Lecturer will be (1) to organise, 
under the supervision of the Director of the school, and to conduct 

“special classes” in Political Science, similar to those already estab- 
lished in economics: and (2) to lecture during the three terms of the 
school year. Stipend £150 per annum. The appointment will be 
made in the first imstance for one year only. pplications, with 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before J une 30, 1896, to the Director, 
the London School f. Economies and Political Science, 9, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W 

TWO RESE/ A ROH STUDENTSHIPS will be Awarded at the end 
of July, 1896 (1) of the value of £100 a year for two years, open to men 
and women ; (2) of the value of £50 a year for two years, for women 
students only. The selected canaidates will be expected to devote 
themselves to the investigation of some subject in Economics or Poli- 
tical Science.—For full particulars apply to the Director, the London 
— 4!) ees and Political Science, 9, John Street, Adelphi, 

ndon 


ARDIFF RECORDS. 


The CORPORATION of CARDIFF are contemplating the publi- 
cation of a selection of their BOROUGH RECORDS now being 
collected and prepared for the press; and they are IDE or o to receive 
the names of persons who are willing to SUBSC E for one or more 
copies of the published work, which it is ex will be in three 
8vo volumes of 500 pages, each to be issu ~y r net price of two 
guineas and a half to subscribers only. 

Fuller particulars can be had on application to me. 

lith May, 1896. J. L. Waeatiey, Town Clerk, Cardiff. 


EGYPTOLOGY, 
ROF. FLINDERS PETRIE will deliver 


= COURSE of SIX LECTURES on NEW DISCOVERIES in 
EGYPT; EARLY EGYPTIAN RELIGION; and — e a of 
HIEROGLY PHS, on THURSDAYS, 3 p.m., May 21, and o 
The CLASS for LANGUAGE will be held by Mr. e L. GRIFFITH, 
on Seven THURSDAYS, 4.30 p.m., May 7, and onwa' 
Tickets for the Term, £1 Is., on application to the Secretary, 
University Cottecr, Gower StKeer, 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 


—Mr. HENRY BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from "eight to fourteen for the Navy 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, | bracing climate. T climate. Terms moderate. 





QT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 
OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to anuntie Education | 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparat jon for Universities, Army, &c., on 


definite Church principles. 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical 7 — sides. 


Schols arships, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. beens M.A.. 


ANTED, a PARTNER to join an 

Sidon in the eee al in DEVELOPING a SOUTH 

AFRICAN NEWSPAPER.—For full particulars apply A. Wi.uis, 
Esq., 28, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. stall 


A LADY. highly RECOMMENDS a 

HOME in SWITZERLAND where four Girls are received. 
Exceptional educational advantages combined with refined home- 
comforts and individual care. Beautiful position. 


Moderate terms.— 
Prospectus, Miss Heiss, Bienne, Switzerland; or Mrs. Dickrins, 


Cherington, Shipston. on-Stour. — 
of 


[YPE- WRITING.—MSS. every 


description COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Examination DUPLICATING process. 





uestions, Notices, &c., by 


8. 


THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED, Vol. I11., 462 pages, with 248 “37 a price £2 


Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of See | | 


and | 











Usual terms.—Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, [ 


of LONDON | DEBENHAM & FREEBODY'S GALLERIES 


WIGMORE STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION of OLD EMBROIDERIES, BROCADES, and 
VELVETS. 


Of the XVL. and XVII. CENTURIES. 
_ Admission and Historical Catalogue free. 


OEP EMBROIDERIES and BROOADES. 
—An EXHIBITION of EARLY Or AnTer ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, POLISH, and INDO-SPANISH Hangings, 

Valances, b, anels, Quilts, Coverlets, a. &e. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


LD CHURCH EMBROIDERIES.— 


An EXHIBITION of Hangings, Panels, Altar Frontals, 
Cloths and Covers, Chalice Veils and Covers, Dalmatics, 
C masahie, Stoles and Maniples, dating My 1500 A.D. 
mission and Historical Catalogue f: 
DEBEN aM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, w. 


OLD VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, &¢.— 
The above EXHIBITION includes BOKHARA Velvets ; 
Cut Velvet me ke: 








BROUSSA Velvet Carpets; 
Hangings of Tapestry and Cloth of Gold 


Mats, &c. 
perieicn and Historical Catalogue free. 
_DEBEN HAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. as 


TANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 


TURES, in "orL, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools. —Dowpswant, = New Bond Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression. 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c. 


The Antotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this vem including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, ya — Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; also ht of Gainsborough 
Turner, bonstable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., & 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 














Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


M ESSRS. . J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
B ustrati 


00. rations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeol iste. and those e in theinvestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan ords. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Adverti. gues, &c., éc.,ata moderate cost, 
Specimens me price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


itronised by the 
lection of Im- 





2s., completing the Second Edition 


in 3 vols., £6 68., 0 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID 
AND ALKALI. 


With the Collateral Branches. 
By GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., 


Professor of 


Technical Chemistry * the Federal Polytechnic School, 
Tyne Alkali Works, South Shields). 


Zurich (formerly Manager of the 





GURNEY & JACKSON (Successors to Mr. Van Voorst), 1, Parexnosrzr Row. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


. . . 

d / .7 
Rainy Days in a Lnbrary. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Contents. - 

PREFACE, 

ADAM PETRIE’S RULES. 
BALDASSARE'’S PERFECT COURTIER, 
THE OLDEST SPORTING JOURNAL. 
FIRMILIAN, 

BULWER’S ARTIFICIAL CHANGELING. 
HAYWARD'S ART OF DINING, 
JONSTON’S WONDERS. 

St. JOHN'S HIGHLAND SPORT. 
TALLEMANT DES REAUX. 

AcTS OF THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 
CAPTAIN TOPHAM’S LETTERS 
PITCAIRN’S CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
BLAEv's ATLAS, 


‘<The papers therein are brief, and show a genuine fond- 
ness not only for things literary, but for life out of 
doors.” —Globe. 

“ Written in a pleasant styie and will repay leisurely 


perusal, opening up as they do various byways of interest.” 
Daily Free Press. 





In feap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The Higher Teaching 
of Shakespeare. 


By LOUIS H, VICTORY. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Industrial Day-Dreams : 


Studies in Industrial Ethics and 


Economics. 


By SAMUEL E. KEEBLE, 
* An honest attempt to ow light upon a subject which 
repels so many use of the culties ag which it 
bristles." —Shefield and Rotherham Independent 





In paper cover, price 9d, 


Dress and Health : 


An Appeal to Antiquity and 


Common Sense. 


by CHARLES MOORE JESSOP, M.R.C.P. Lond., 


Phy — — to St. Pancras and Northern Dispensary ; 
Dep. Surgeon-General, late H.M,’s Forces ; 
Author of “ Past and Future,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 6s, 


Gladys Woodley ; 
or, the Bride of Amiel. 


By EGLANTINE. 
‘Every page is stamped by literary genius and an unusual 
command of beautiful language, terse expression, and rare 
descriptive power.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 








NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Lays of the Heather. 


By A. C., MACDONELL. 





In crown Svo, handsomely bound, price 4s, 6d. 


Meetings and Partings. 


With other Verses and Translations. 


By E, C. RICKETTS (CORNELIA WALLACE), 
Author of ‘‘ Flowers: A Phantasy,” and 
“Mountain Monarchs,” 

‘The hook throughout is gracefully written, and with a 
noticeable skill in versitication.—Scotsman. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST NOVEL. 


WEIR of HERMISTON. By Robert 
LOUIS STEVENSON. With an Epllogee by SIDNEY 
CoLv! IN. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s (May 20. 20, 


SIR WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts a 
Conditions of Men.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. net; and 
at every Library 
“What we ask of Bi sir Walter Besant are pleasant and inspiriting 
hours of wholesome entertainment. hese he never fails to provide. 
He has provided them once again in ‘The Master Craftsman,’ and 
we are grateful accordingly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin 
McCARTHY, M.P., Author of ‘‘Dear Lady Disdain,” 
&e. 3 vols, crown Svo, 15s. net ; and at every Library. — Library. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. By 
FRANK BARRETT, Author of “The Sin of os 
Zassoulich.” 2 vols, crown Svo, 10s. net ; and at every 








Library. 

“In ‘The Harding Gunde} Mr. Frank Barrett presents a qiking 

fame | of as * scoundrel as may be wel 
agined. => Barrett , & a... the plot with characteristic skill and 

delicacy, and the General is an able and striking study.”—Scotsman. 


~ 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
JOAN of ARC, By the Sieur LOUIS DE CONTE (her 
Page and Secretary). Freely translated out of the 
Ancient French into Modern English, from the original 
unpublished Manuscripts in the National Archives of 
France, by JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. Edited by MARK 
TWAIN. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
_extra, gilt top, 6s, 


ROME. By Emile Zola. 


A eee A VIZETELLY. 








Translated 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


= tae book is as big as *‘ La Débacle’ (‘The Downfall’), which dealt 

with the war of 1870. Forty persons are introduced, Pope Leo XIII. 
ing the most important figure in the work. For the past eight 

months the novelist has been reading the most reliable books on Rome 

and on Christian Socialism. When in the City of the Popes, he took 

voluminous notes, interrogated all sorts and conditions of, people, 

rom — oor and princes to poor peasants of the Campagna.”—Daily 
elegrapi 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1896. By Henry 


BLACKBURN, Twenty- second year. Price One at | 
Illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


the PARIS SALON, ', 1896, with 400 Illustrations, 3s. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Graut 
ALLEN, author of “ The Evolutionist at Large.” Crown 
8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. 

*** Moorland Idylls’ is one ‘of those descriptive, suggestive, talkative, 
easily instructive. deliehtful books which first make the reader wish 
to ‘go there,’ and then mak» him feel ashamed of his own lack of 
observation and indifference to the wonderful and beautiful things 
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LITERATURE. 


= in Ancient History. Second Series. 
mprising an Enquiry into the Origin of 
Exogamy. By the late John Ferguson 
McLennan, edited by his Widow and 
Arthur Platt. (Macmillans.) 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this collec- 
tion of posthumous papers. Fifteen years 
have passed since their author’s death, and 
the pens of loving hands have been busy 
since then in endeavouring to give form and 
continuity to the uncompleted material which 
he left behind. Mr. McLennan had con- 
templated the production of a great book on 
the development of early society, the main 
lines of which are indicated in his Primitive 
Marriage ; but death frustrated that design. 
Taking up the work thus arrested, his 
brother, Mr. Donald McLennan, put some 
of the material into shape, bringing out in 
1885 a volume entitled Zhe Patriarchal 
Theory. As is implied, it is concerned with 
a discussion on Sir Henry Maine’s theory 
that the family is based on the patria potestas, 
as against the theory of the matriarchate, 
or descent —— females, which, follow- 
ing Millar and Bachofen, Mr. McLennan 
skilfully defends. In thus seeking to 
refute the theory of agnation, the ground 
was intended to be cleared for a pre- 
sentment of the case in support of Mr. 
McLennan’s more distinctive position on the 
twin subjects of exogamy and totemism. 
But while Mr. Donald McLennan was thus 
he also was carried off, and the task 
= into the hands of Prof. Robertson 
mith, only to have like arrest by his un- 
timely death. Then Mrs. McLennan and 
Mr. Arthur Platt took up the labour 
of arranging the mass of related, but 
amorphous, matter which fills the present 
volume. Fortunately, a list of chapter- 
headings gave clue to the intended sequence 
of contents ; and the —a of connecting 
passages, s ing, on the warrant of 
rough notes, what = have been ampli- 
fied, enabled the industrious editors to 
present the heterogenous mass in some sort 
of order. While the book was in the press 
Mrs. McLennan died, and it was left to 
Mr. Platt to pass the final proofs. 

It is therefore obvious that, while the 
best is done that can be done, we have only 
indicative and fragmentary materials, which 
will be of service to those who would pursue 
McLennan’s quest, but w which the 
reviewer cannot pass judgment. And, 
moreover, the delivery of judgment is the 
less possible because, had the distinguished 
author been , & study of the works 
of Frazer, Latourneau, Westermarck, and 


years, might have modified his theories. 
For the somewhat rigid lines of debate 
which marked the earlier phases of the con- 
troversy between McLennan and Maine have 
been partially effaced. The weak side of 
both disputants was apparent in their 
failure to prove, from the two sources of 
evidence—barbaric traditions and extant 
customs, whether real or symbolical—a 
predominance, amounting wellnigh to 
universality, of the practice of ranking 
descent either by the male or by the female 
line. Dr. Tylor’s valuable paper,* based 
on statistical data, went far to prove the 
priority of female kinship. But the excep- 
tions have to be reckoned with. Among 
these is the case of certain Australian 
aborigines, who recognise the male line of 
descent, yet are more degraded than other 
tribes of “black fellows” who reckon 
descent through the women. More cogent 
are the arguments adduced by Westermarck 
in his History of Human Marriage against 
the theory of promiscuity, on which Mr. 
McLennan logically based his explanation 
of the matriarchate. There are, however, 
signs of a modified position in the present 
work; for, in contrast to the limitations of 
Maine, who seemed unable to pass the his- 
torical boundaries, McLennan was anthro- 


oe as well as jurist. In a letter to 
arwin, which appears in the fifth chapter, 
he says: 


“‘A word as to what I understand by pro- 
miscuity. You will see I have guarded myself 
somewhat against alleging its general preva- 
lence. The import of my reasoning is that 
more or less of it, and of indifference, must 
appear in the hordes or their sections or some 
of them. I have nowhere defined it, but 
use it as a general term to denote the general 
conduct as to sexual matters of men without 
wives.” 

In a definition of general terms which 
precedes this letter McLennan restricts the 
use of the word “ marriage” 


‘to a legal relation of husband and wife as 
the same may be defined by the local law or 
customs. Where there is no law on the subject 
—no custom of the country establishing any 
requirements as to the constitution of the 
relation of man and wife, its endurance, and 
the rights and obligations it confers and infers 
—there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. . . . The noble Roman jurisprudence, 
which did more than all the religions put 
together to improve and beautify human life, 
has given us the idea of marriage as the union 
of one man and woman in a consortship for the 
whole of life—an ‘inseparable consuetude’ of 
life between husband and spouse, with interests 
the same in all things civil and religious. That 
idea, despite all woman’s rights movements to 
the Sane. is that destined to prevail in the 
world.” 

But as McLennan does not date the 
institution of marriage from Eden, or its 
confirmation from Cana of Galilee, such 
observations hardly advance the main ques- 
tion of the origin of defined lines of descent 
of the offspring. A larger latitude must be 
given to the term ‘“‘marriage” when the 
subject of the beginning of definite conjugal 
relations, however temporary, demands 
settlement, because one effect of Wester- 


* On a Method of Investigating the Development of 
Institutions, applied to Laws of Marriage and Descent. 








other writers, which have appeared in recent ! 


(Harrison. 1889.) 


marck’s arguments is to carry the discussion 
stages further back than that from which 
McLennan starts, although he accepts the 
anthropological standpoint. The matriarchal 
theory is based on promiscuity. The irregular 
sexual relations made paternity doubtful, 
but the foolishest of mothers is wise 
enough to know her own child, no 
matter what her uncertainty may be as to 
the father. Now Westermarck denies that 
promiscuity ever existed. His examples of 
paternal care in certain teleostean fishes 
which carry the ova in their pharynxes, or 
build and guard the family nest, and of 
the conjugal fidelity of certain birds, have 
a value for the evolutionist, who will 
rmit no hard and fast lines anywhere. 
ut these may be passed by for examples 
nearer home in the fugitive loves of man’s 
nearest congeners, which consort together 
at least till after the birth of the offspring. 
We may postulate that what the man-like 
apes do the ape-like man did also; and, were 
evidence as to the relations of the sexes in 
our pithecoid ancestry producible, we should 
probably find justification for assuming that 
marriage, however ultimately specialised, is 
a transmitted tendency from the higher 
mammals. In the prolongation of the period 
of infancy among these, with its consequent 
dependence of offspring on parents, there is— 
as Herbert Spencer, Fiske, and others have 
shown—the key to the strengthening of con- 
jugal relations, especially of the paternal 
instinct, which at the outset is weaker than 
the maternal. If this continuity of germinal 
family unity can be proved, and to this 
added the powerful argument drawn from 
the jealousy of the male among savage 
hordes, the theory of promiscuity receives a 
severe shaking. And yet, on the other hand, 
there is the great body of evidence adduced 
by McLennan as to the widespread custom 
of reckoning descent through the female, 
a custom which must rest at any rate on a 
laxity of relations approaching to promis- 
cuity. What combination of secondary causes 
would bring these about it is impossible to 
say: the one thing certain is, that in the 
settlement of the problem we have not yet 
oe ~ the empirical stage. Man’s ancestry 
ad its hermaphroditic stage ; so, perhaps, 
tendencies to promiscuity, accentuated by 
the functional activity ‘“‘ all the year round” 
which followed the human pairing season 
postulated, not without evidence, by Wester- 
marck, may be remotely atavistic. 

Not to prolong remarks which can lead to 
no definite result, it suffices to add that, 
miscellaneous as are the contents of a book 
produced under such adverse conditions as 
those noted, they have a certain unity, 
rendering them of high value to the student 
of this large question, of the foundation of 
the family as the unit of human society. 
The discrimination of the lamented author 
in his assessment of material is evidenced 
in his criticism on the “method of inquiry 
into early history,” and the “mode of 
handling evidence.” Both chapters under 
these headings are suggestive enough to 
cause lament for their brevity. The warn- 
ing note in the use of old narratives is 
sufficiently sounded here : 

hed, 


“The original authority must be weig 
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for correct observation, how far he had 
capacity and willingness to make good use of 
his opportunities, and to what extent, if at 
all, he was disposed tomix up with his statements 
of fact any element of speculation or opinion 
of his own. . . . As regards those countries 
which have become known to us only within 
the last four hundred years, and which, taken 
together, constitute more than three-fourths 
of the whole inhabited world, we find the 
earliest accounts exceedingly uninformed, 
because, on the one hand, the observers knew 
not what to look for; and, on the other, they 
were only too anxious to excuse their own 
rapacity or cruelty, by depicting the tribes they 
conquered as mere brute beasts whom it were 
charity to sweep off the face of the earth 
. « « and yet the student will sometimes be 
able to spell out from these very narratives 
themselves that the people so described were 
intensely religious, and that they dwelt under 
the constant pressure of a rigid body of cus- 
tomary law, and what we would call a 
highly developed system of constitutional 
government.” 


A mistaken parsimony—for it cannot, where 

so much labour has been expended, be 

indolence—deprives the book of an index. 
Epwarp Otopp. 





Biographical and Critical Studies, 
Thomson (“ B. V.”), 
Bertram Dobell.) 


Txis group of studies forms the first in- 
stalment of a collective edition in which it 
is proposed to incorporate all that is of 
abiding value in the late James Thomson’s 
prose remains, Mr. Bertram Dobell, who 
edits the book, and whose name figures as 
joint publisher upon its title-page, warna 
us (in the preface) that it is put forth as an 
experiment, and that upon the reception 
now given to it by the public depends the 
issue whether the publication of the sub- 
sequent volumes shall be proceeded with. 
Should the sale of the Biographical Studies 
reach a satisfactory rate, we are, it seems, 
to have three supplementary volumes of 
original work, besides another containing 
the poet’s translations from Novalis and 
Leopardi; but should the coyness of the 
bookbuyers prove invincible, the scheme, we 
are given to understand, will be abandoned 
at the present stage as impracticable. 

Thus the conditions of its publication 
invest this volume with a special interest, 
and should serve effectually to commend it 
to the favour both of readers and of col- 
lectors. Not that the book can be said to 
need any such extraneous reinforcement of 
its claims, its own intrinsic merits forming, 
in our opinion, a sufficiently powerful—as 
they undoubtedly form the fittest possible— 
recommendation of it. Here, however, it 
is necessary to distinguish ; for the truth is 
that, although the general merits of this 
specimen volume are unquestionable, yet its 
contents cannot but be acknowledged to 
exhibit very unequal degrees of excel- 
lence. Of its thirteen studies six—namely, 
** Rabelais,” ‘‘ Saint-Amant,” ‘‘ Wilson of 
the Noctes,” “The Ettrick Shepherd,” 
‘‘Ben Jonson,” and ‘Symonds’ Life of 
Shelley ”—are reprinted from the periodical 
entitled Cope’s Tobacco Plant; and of this 
portion of the book it must be said that it is 


By James 
(Reeves & Turner ; 


on the whole distinctly inferior to the rest, 
while the three last-named articles may be 
singled out as of a lower grade—that is, of 
slighter substance and less careful work- 
_manship—than any others in the volume. 
Unfortunately, the essay on Ben Jonson 


\ extends over one hundred and sixty pages, 


or precisely one-third of the entire book ; 
and of this enormous space no less than 
one half (eighty pages) is occupied by a 
review of the various allusions to the use 
of tobacco occurring in the works of that 
poet. ‘* Possibly,” observes the editor, 
“this portion of the essay might have 
been omitted without much loss”; we will 
venture farther, and say at once that the 
whole article—biography and _nicotiana 
alike—might have been suppressed with 
much advantage. It is throughout diffuse 
and ill-digested, and is, indeed, little more 
than a chain of quotations from Hotten’s 
reprint of William Gifford’s famous edition 
(re-edited by Col. F. Cunningham) of Jon- 
son’s plays and poems. Here at least, 
we boldly avouch, is a manifest instance 
where two-thirds had been greater than 
the whole. 

Of the non-nicotian portion of the volume 
—the critical studies of Blake and of 
Shelley, of Robert Browning and of that 
almost unknown philosopher, Dr. John 
James Garth Wilkinson—it is impossible 
to speak otherwise than in terms of 
cordial praise. Thomson, it is clear, had 
a strong bent towards the study of mysti- 
cism: his mind seems to have ha a native 
leaning thitherwards (though his serious 
philosophic attitude was by no means that 
of a mystic, as the word is commonly under- 
stood) ; and his criticism of the two great 
mystical poets, William Blake and Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, reveals the keen, penetrative 
insight, and the faculty of delicately dis- 
criminative appreciation, which come only 
of admiring and reverential sympathy. In 
these studies he walks with us, as it were, 
through the secret and intimate recesses of 
their verse, pointing out with fond famili- 
arity the lurking treasures of sense, the 
coy and unobtrusive beauties of expres- 
sion, which are hidden away therein to 
reward the loving student’s diligent research. 
Space is lacking for adequate illustration of 
this rare critical gift; but a brief sentence 
or two from the studies may here be given. 
Of the poems in blank verse-—“ To Spring,” 
“To Summer,” and “ To the Evening Star ” 
—published in Blake’s Povtical Sketches, 
Thomson writes : 


“ These pieces are not perfect in. art, but they 
are perfect in the spirit of their art; they have 
certain laxities and redundancies of rhythm, 
and are here and there awkwe rd in diction ; 
but such youthful sweet error s rather grace 
than spoil ‘that large utterance of the early 
gods.’ They have the grandeur of lofty sim- 
plicity, not of laboured pomp— a grandeur like 
that which invests our imagi nations of the 
patriarchs. By a well beneath a palm tree 
stands one who wears but a ) inen turban and 
a simple flowing robe, and w ho but watches 
browsing sheep and camels d rinking; yet no 
modern monarch, however go rgeously arrayed 
and brilliantly surrounded, ca m eompare with 
him in majesty.” 





Elsewhere, speaking of 








—e_s 


]and melodiousness cf Shelley’s poetry, he 


observes : 


‘The very childlike lisp which we remarked in 
Blake is often observable in the voice of Shelley, 
consummate singer as he was. The lisp is, 
however, not always that of a child; it is on 
several occasions that of a missionary seeking 
to translate old thoughts from his rich and 
exact native tongue into the dialect, poor and 
barbarous, of his hearers. . . . In musicalness, 
in free and, as it were, living melody, the 
poems of Shelley are unsurpassed, and on the 
whole, I think, unequalled by any others in 
our literature. Compared with that of most 
others, his language is as a river to a cansl—a 
river ever flowing ‘at its own sweet will,’ and 
whose music is the unpurposed result of its 
flowing. So subtly sweet and rich are the 
tones, so wonderfully are developed the perfect 
cadences, that the meaning of the words of the 
singing is lost and dissolved in the overwhelm- 
ing rapture of the impression. I have often 
fancied, while reading them, that his words 
were really transparent, or that they throbbed 
with living lustres. Meaning is therein firm 
and distinct, but ‘scarce visible through ex- 
treme loveliness’; so that the mind is often 
dazzled from perception of the surpassing 
grandeur and power of his creations. I doubt 
not that Apollo was mightier than Hercules, 
though his divine strength was veiled in the 
splendour of his symmetry and beauty more 
divine.” 

Conspicuous among many notable obiter 
dicta is that in the study of Blake, wherein 
Thomson defines and expounds the true 
nature of mysticism, and traces the lines of 
relation in regard of this pre-eminently 
poetical attribute, between William Blake 
the Second (for so he calls the child-man 
revealed in the Songs of Innocence, as 
contrasted with the “early ripe” singer 
of the Poetical Sketches) and the principal 
subsequent poets. Mysticism, he says, is, 
in its ultimate analysis, simplicity : 


“Tt sees, and is continually rapturous with 
seeing, everywhere correspondence, kindred, 
identity, not only in the things and creatures 
of earth, but in all things and creatures and 
beings of hell and earth and heaven, up to the 
Father (or interiorly to the one soul) of all. 
It thus ignores or pays little heed to the 
countless complexities and distinctions of our 
modern civilisation and science . . . for in 
the large type of planets and nations, in the 
minute letters of dewdrops and worms, the 
same eternal laws are written. . . . And 
the whole universe being the volume of the 
Scriptures of the living word of God, this 
above all is to be heeded, that man should not 
dwell contented in the lovely language and 
illustrations, but should live beyond these 
in the — of the re sce Pg they 
ignify. icism is passionately and pro- 
foundly odaiioun contemplating and treating 
every subject religiously, in all its excursions 
and discursions issuing from the soul to return 
to the soul, alone, from the alone, to the 
alone Its supreme tendency is to 
remain or to become again childlike, its supreme 
aspiration is not virtue, but innocence or guile- 
lessness; so that we may say with truth of 
those whom it possesses, that the longer they 
live the younger they grow, as if ‘ passing out 
to God by the gate of birth, not death.’ ” 


He proceeds to institute a comparison, in 
respect of this mystical simplicity, between 
Blake and his poetical successors, in 
the course of which he gives us a series of 
brief, but vivid, characterisations of Words- 


the simplicity! worth, Scott, Ooleridge, Byron, and the 
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rest, including Emerson, Browning, and 
others of our own day. From these we 
select the note on Tennyson, which we com- 
mend as a useful alterative to certain cases 
of critical distemperature : 

‘Tennyson has no more of this simplicity than 
had Byron, but he is fully aware of its value, 
and woos it like a lover, in vain, as Byron 
wooed it in the latter parts of ‘ Childe Harold’ 
and in ‘Manfred.’ .. . y any other 
artist in verse of the same rank has ever 
lived on such scanty revenues of thought (both 
pure, and applied or mixed) as Tennyson. 
While it cannot be pretended that he is a great 
sculptor, he is certainly an exquisite carver of 
luxuries in ivory ; but we must be content to 
admire the caskets, for there are no jewels 
inside. His meditation at the best is that of 
a good leading article; he is a pensioner on 
the thought of his age... . Nothing gives 
one a keener insight into the want of robust- 
ness in the educated English intellect of the 
age than the fact that nine-tenths of our best 
known literary men look upon him as a pro- 
found philosopher. When wax-flowers are 
oracular oaks, Dodona may be discovered in 
the Isle of Wight, but hardly till then... . A 
great school of the poets is dying out: it will 
die decently, elegantly, in the full odour of 
respectability, with our Laureate.” 

In his lengthy and elaborate essay on 
Garth Wilkinson (‘‘A Strange Book”) 
Thomson, it must be admitted, fairly fails to 
achieve his main object, if that object is to 
open the eyes of the public to the im- 
portance of the poems published by the 
philosopher in 1857 under the name of 
Improvisations from the Spirit, Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s verses, from which our author quotes 
copious extracts, for the most part impress 
us chiefly by their vague obscurity, and 
by the unchastened redundance and head- 
long precipitancy of the style; though the 
stanzas beginning : 

** Brownness of autumn is around thee, brother,”’ 


as well as the little piece, entitled ‘‘ Saturday 
Night,” that runs: 
** Week’s curtain, folded round 
Time with a solemn sound, 


Life sleeps within thy folds 
The past like dreams it holds,” &e., 


must be allowed to possess a tender sim- 
plicity and beauty. But Thomson’s entire 
essay nevertheless deserves and will repay 
the most attentive study; for in it the 
writer discourses at large upon the primary 

uestions of poetic criticism, and ‘‘ unfolds 
(in the words of his editor] with a fair 
egree of completeness the views of a true 
poet upon the methods and aims of his 
art.” The admirable “ Notes on the Genius 
of Robert Browning,” too, which are here 
reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Browning Society (January, 1882), call, did 
space it, for more than a mere passing 
notice. In them Thomson appears at his 
best, vigorously repelling, or else ably 
extenuating, the charges of obscurity, harsh- 
ness, and affectation commonly advanced 
against Browning, while cordially praising 
the enormous variety and extent of his 
knowledge, the restless activity and almost 
unique rapidity of his intellect, the noble 
manliness of his passion, his vitality 
and fervent optimistic faith. These notes 
and the pa on The Ring and the 
Book, with ¥ essays on Blake, Shelley, 








and Wilkinson, and, on a lower grade, 
those on Rabelais, Saint-Amant, and Prof. 
Wilson, together make up a body of original 
literary criticism of such rare quality as is, 
even in these days of the omnipresent critic, 
but seldom to be met with. So much 
sterling work should not surely appeal to 
the bookbuyer in vain, even though the 
author were otherwise obscure and un- 
known; how much the rather should it 
inflame his desire and set his purse-strings 
flying open when he knows it for the 
progeny of the potent brain to which we 
owe Insomnia and The City of Dreadful 
Night. 
T. Hurcutnson. 








‘¢A History or AURICULAR CoNFESSION AND 
INDULGENCES IN THE Latin Cuurcna.” 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. Vol. L, 
Confession and Absolution. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Dr. Lza has done so much good work in 
other directions, especially in the religious 
history of Spain, and the present work is 
one of such great labour, bearing on every 
page the marks of wide research and of 
extraordinary industry, that it is with great 
reluctance, and from a sense of duty only, 
that the reviewer points out the short- 
comings of the present volume. A full 
criticism could be written only by one who 
has access to the largest public libraries ; no 
private individual can be supposed to pos- 
sess all the ponderous and rare tomes of 
scholastic and medieval theology which are 
constantly cited, and references to which 
fill the long array of notes. The pre- 
sent writer has access to a few only of 
such works. He can form his judgment 
of the whole only by making a careful 
collation of the citations from some of the 
authors which he has at hand, and by 
using these as a sample from which to 
judge of the rest of the work. Mere 
memory of former reading will be dis- 
carded, and only texts actually before the 
writer will be made use of. 

The opening sentence, with its accom- 

panying note, is one of the most unfortunate 
in the whole volume. It runs thus: 
** When Christ described His mission— ‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick .. . for I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ’— 
He assumed as a postulate that in the dealings 
of God with man repentance suffices to procure 
pardon for sin.” 

The note says : 

‘* Matt. ix. 12, 13. It is perhaps worthy of 
note that the Vulgate and the Douay 
Version omit the words ‘to repentance.’ The 
original has ¢is uerdvoiwy, and even so orthodox 
a scholar as Benito Arias Montano adds to the 
Vulgate ‘ad poenitentiam.’ A still higher 
authority is Pope John XIX., who, in 1032, 
quotes the text in the same way” (Johan PP. 
XIX., Epist. 17). 

Dr. Lea, we may observe, usually 
quotes from some English translation 
of the Vulgate. I have only the Latin 
text at hand, which certainly omits ‘‘ad 
poenitentiam.” But what is meant by “ the 
original has <is peravoav”? Tischendorf 
omits the words, the Revised English 
version omits them, and, on turning to 








the first critical edition at hand, I find, 
“QOmits 0. D. A Al, La. Ti, Tr. WH.” 
What does ‘the original,” a term repeated 
later, mean? What becomes of the deduc- 
tion, ‘‘He assumed as a postulate that in 
the dealings of God with man repentance 
suffices to procure pardon for sin”? 
Surely it may be argued that the mention 
of a physician implies the use of remedies, 
that of a sick man the taking of medicine 
of some kind ? 

We do not know how Dr. Lea has 

collected the immense mass of materials 
which he has made use of for this work. 
If they are wholly the fruit of personal 
research, we can hardly acquit him of the 
charge of not having sufficiently weighed 
them; if he has used assistants to any 
great extent, then we must conclude that 
some of these have been incompetent or 
careless. On p. 21 we read: 
“As late as the commencement of the 
seventh century, the only form of penance 
which Isidore of Sevile seems to know of is 
that of sackcloth and ashes, which is public 
penance.” 

Turning to the reference (De Eccles. Off. 
lib. ii, cap. xvii.), we find that Isidore 
states three acts of penance, the first of 
which ie ‘“‘ Hi vero qui poenitentiam agunt, 
proinde capillos et barbam nutriunt, ut 
demonstrent abundantiam criminum, quibus 
caput peccatoris gravatur”; and, in the 
note p. 28, where the shaving or growing 
of the hair in penance is discussed, this 
passage of Isidore is not cited. 

A worse error occurs on p. 179: 


‘“*8t. Jerome refers to it [i.e., to private con- 
fession] several times, and a canon of the first 
Council of Toledo in 398 shows that in Spain 
it was becoming a recognised function of the 
priest, at least for virgins under vows.” 

This Canon 6 (referred to again on p. 382) 
has nothing to do with confession at all: it 
is a warning against familiarity of a con- 
secrated maiden (‘‘ puella Dei”) with men, 
among whom “‘ cum confessore” is enume- 
rated, the ‘‘ confessor quilibet ” here mean- 
ing a singer or chantor (cf. Ducange, s.v. 
Confessores, Cantores et Psalmistae, where 
this canon, and two passages from St. Jerome, 
are given, among others, as warrants for 
the meaning). On p. 260 it is difficult to 
say whether ‘“‘ the lament of the Prodigal 
Son, ‘ Fodere non valeo, mendicare erubesco, 
ergo sacerdos ero,’” is a slip of Dr. Lea, 
or of the author he is quoting. 

In addition to faults of this kind, we find 
ourselves frequently differing widely from 
Dr. Lea in his translations and inferences : 
é.g., in the story of the robber and St. John 
(p. 77) ‘offering his own soul as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice to satisfy the justice of 
God,” scems to us quite an exaggeration. 
“‘T will give my life for thine” is all that is 
said ; and, whether the story be literally true 
of St. John or not, it should surely be read 
in the light of the last verse of his Gospel. 
So, too, we take the story of Serapion in 
almost an opposite sense from that which 
Dr. Lea affixes to it. Again, the statement 
(p. 27, note), “‘By the early Fathers the 
word sacerdos was commonly used as 
synonymous with ¢piscopus,” is far too 
broad. Granting that in the New Testa- 
ment mpeoBirepos and émicxoros are synoDy- 
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mous terms, that does not guarantee that 
the Latin words are so also. Allowing for 
all the encroachments of the Papacy on 
Church patronage, it is surely an overstate- 
ment to say (p. 245), ‘the Holy See, in the 
fourteenth century, grasped almost the whole 
disposable patronage of the Church through- 
out Europe, and openly offered it for sale.” 
We could quote many more instances of 
excess of this kind. 

Still, making allowance for all errors and 
exaggerations, this work, if used with due 
caution, may be a very useful one. The 
long chronological series of citations from 
authors seldom met with brings out with 
clearness the historical development of the 
doctrines treated of. The student can mark 
in its pages the successive steps, the great 
features, of such development. He can see 
the difficulties with which the Schoolmen 
had to contend, how both they and the 
Casuists are ever confronted with obstacles 
which they cannot fairly surmount, cases 
demanding solution which will not fall 
under any of their definitions. After all 
their labours the dilemma remains the 
same. God pardons all the truly penitent, 
even where no Church can interfere. No 
Church can or dare pardon the impenitent ; 
and not all the labours of the Schoolmen, 
not all the refinements of the Casuists, can 
ever enable man to say infallibly who is 
really penitent or not, to distinguish between 
the false and the true hearted, between him 
who still loves his sin and him who loathes 
it, between the impenitent and the pardoned. 
The contents of this volume are the history 
of the vain yet ever renewed attempts made 
in medieval times, and in the Latio 
Church down to the present day, to regulate 
and determine the exercise of this ‘‘ Power 
of the Keys.” 

This part i. treats of Confession and 
Absolution, the next part will, we presume, 
treat of Indulgences. We trust that Dr. 
Lea or his assistants will be more careful 
in attending to the changing meaning of 
terms now technical, and be more cautious 
in affixing a preconceived sense to the 
passages which they cite: otherwise the 
value and utility of the whole work will be 
sadly marred, and the fruit of their enormous 
labour will be almost lost. 

Wentworth WEssTER. 








Frances Mary Buss and Her Work for 
Education. By Annie E. Ridley. (Long- 


mans.) 


Tue movement for the higher education of 
women is not a sex-fight. The woman’s 
cause is man’s. Nothing more impresses 
the reader of this book than the fact that 
throughout her life Miss Buss constantly 
drew into sympathy the most varied classes 
of men and women to help her in the task of 
advancing education. For though girls and 
women were the immediate objects of Miss 
Buss’s influence, it is not too much to say 
that, whatever interest and sympathy was 
taken by men in her work, was more than 
repaid by her zeal for educational progress 
asa whole. No one, for instance, worked 
harder and more consistently than Miss 
Buss for the training of teachers. She 








supported the movement in the most sub- 
stantial way, so far as women were con- 
cerned, by giving the preference in her 
school to trained teachers, or by requiring 
those even who had won high university 
positions to be trained or to study the 
theory of education, before she would take 
them on her staff. In addition, she lost no 
opportunity of urging on head masters the 
desirability of making a similar require- 
ment in boys’ schools. Wher training 
comes to be required of teachers in boys’ 
secondary schools, one of the first to be 
recognised as bringing this about, at any 
rate indirectly, will be Miss Buss. 

Miss Buss was herself one of the readiest 
to acknowledge that many of the points 
in which girls’ schools are at an advantage 
over boys’ schools are due to the fact that 
high schools for girls started without the 
impedimenta of traditions and definite curri- 
cula. No gain could be greater to educa- 
tionists at the present time than the example 
of such a one as Miss Buss in her open- 
mindedness to hints, and to suggestions of 
the experience of others in any matter of 
education or of school organisation. This 
showed itself in her keen interest in the 
Gilchrist travelling scholarships, as in- 
ducing English teachers to see for them- 
selves the working of foreign systems, and 
to learn by observation how we might im- 

rove on things at home. Here, again, 
English travelling scholarships in education 
have come from the movement for the 
higher education of women. Schoolmasters 
will eventually see the use and the import- 
ance of them. Meantime, it is the energy 
and insight of such as Miss Buss, in their 
work for women’s education, that have 
stimulated and procured the devotion of 
money to this purpose. 

I have instanced two movements—the 
training of teachers in secondary schools, 
and the observation of foreign systems of 
teaching—to show that Miss Buss’s interest 
in education was not simply sectional, local, 
nor even restricted to England. Though, 
of course, most intimately concerned with 
her own school, she was not merely a 
schoolmistress, but also an educationist. 

The school which Miss Buss founded was 
the North London Collegiate School. It 
might be called the girls’ Rugby, and in 
some ways Miss Buss is the Dr. Arnold 
among schoolmistresses. In both there was 
that genius of character, that personality, 
which carried all before it. 

It is such instances as these of Dr. Arnold 
and Miss Buss which supply so much 
apparent ground for scepticism as to the 
possibility of the training of teachers. 
Given the right sort of personality, and you 
have a powerful teacher; without it no 
teacher is a living power. Mrs. Bryant in 
speaking of Miss Buss says: ‘‘So far as 
others make our education for us, the mind 
of the educator is more important by far 
than his method. And this is the more 
true the greater the teacher.” 

And yet, as [ have said, Miss Buss herself 
was one of the most strenuous of advocates 
for the training of secondary teachers. 
She was a living embodiment of the 
Carlylian idea of genius, as an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. She had by 





nature that sense for the proportion of 
things, ranking them at once as great or 
small, while recognising that details are 
necessary each in its place, and with the 
strength of mind given to them to make 
each effective. But these powers which she 
had naturally she believed could be de- 
veloped in others; and if the idea of the 
training of teachers had never been mooted, 
Miss Buss’s influence in training her own 
staff might of itself have sufficed to start 
the idea. 

Next to her power of recognising the pro- 
portion of things and her effectiveness in 
detail, was—and this seems to have im- 
pressed every one of those who pay tribute 
to Miss Buss’s memory in this book— 
her wonderful gift of sympathetic imagi- 
nation. She entered at once into close per- 
sonal knowledge and sympathy with those 
she came to know. She was remarkably 
free from that critical consideration which 
so often lends itself to prejudices. As one 
who knew her well said: ‘‘ Miss Buss always 
takes people for granted.” She believed 
deeply in the possibilities of her pupils, and 
she saw clearly the way she would have 
them to go. She had an all-round interest 
in them. So that school meant to her girls 
not merely preparation for life, but life 
itself—life exactly suited to the stage of 
development they had reached. 

Miss Buss was exceptional in that she had 
the qualities of an excellent organiser, with- 
out becoming mechanical in her treatment 
of any individual in the organised whole, 
whether member of her staff or pupil in the 
school. She had a remarkable, a royal, 
power of recognition of her pupils and 
friends, unusually numerous as they were. 
It was, moreover, an individualisation which 
went further than names and faces. It ex- 
tended to circumstances and associations so 
slight that even a close friend might have 
overlooked or forgotten. Yet this memory 
for personal detail, especially of anythin 
that portrayed character, gave a charm an 
power which made the gentler quality of 
womanly sympathy with the individual more 
prominent even than the authority of head 
mistress-ship. Nothing is more noticeable 
in this biography than Miss Buss’s sym- 
pathy with the personal joys and happiness 
of her pupils, which was fully as pro- 
nounced as her sympathy with those in 
distress and sorrow. Away from her work 
she was désengagée. She could not, like 
Lord Burleigh, lay aside her robes of office 
and say : “‘ Lie there, lord chancellor.” But 
this was only because she lived before 
the opportunity for women to obtain to 
academic robes. This leads one to remark 
that Miss Buss’s position, educationally, is 
perhaps best described as summing up in 
herself the very best features of the tran- 
sition age from the old education, with 
its feminine conventionalities of the “ ladies’ 
seminary,” to the new education in accord- 
ance with professional aims. When the 
history of education of this age comes to 
be written, she will have the rare distinction 
of being a prophet of the new era, and also 
of having entered in her own lifetime 
into the promised land. Her clearness 
of insight was well typified by her clearness 
of enunciation. Not a word seemed 
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studied, and yet not a word seemed out 
of place, or was sl in the utterance. 

This is not a book to criticise as an addition 
to literature. It is rather a ‘life written 
by a friend for friends.” Yet these are so 
numerous that one may say that for them 
there will be a vast store of gratitude felt to 
Miss Ridley even for the slightest of the 
details given, though many of these will 
seem to the cold, — reader trivial and 
unnecessary—probably disproportioned. To 
those who knew Miss Buss, however, much 
of the biography will be a revelation ; for it 
reveals a many-sidedness of nature which 
was concealed by her absorption in, and 
devotion to, the duty of the minute. 

I have only attempted to speak of some 
of the general aspects of Miss Buss’s work. 
It will be seen, from such characteristics 
as I have mentioned, that a great interest 
attaches to the events and circumstances of 
her life. For these the reader must bereferred 
to Miss Ridley’s book. It is the story of a 
pure, unselfish, imous life. The 
Journal of Education said in its obituary notice 
of Miss Buss: “‘ As an organiser she was 
unrivalled. Yet it was not on the practical 
side that Miss Buss was at her greatest. It 
was—as it is with all great people—in 
her aims. Mrs. Bryant (in a noteworthy 
chapter contributed to this volume) remarks 
upon ‘Miss Buss’s insistence, always 
very emphatic, on the idea that school 
and the teacher have to do in some way 
or other with the whole of life. . . . 
Character, as the prime aim of education, 
soon became the key-note of the North 
London practice.” Then surely Miss Buss 
has joined herself with the educational 
future. But to her friends, over and above 
her powerful organising power, even beyond 
her high educational aims, her predominant 
characteristic appeared to be that she was 
the ‘“‘most womanly of women.” Viewed 
any way, and all ways, one of the greatest 
women of her generation has passed away 
in Frances Mary Buss. 

Foster Warson. 








Froissart. By Mary Darmesteter. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. Frances 
Poynter. (Fisher Unwin.) 


To say that there has lately been a “ boom ” 
in Froissart would be not only to make use 
of an expression altogether wanting in 
classic elegance, but also to exaggerate. 
There can seldom be a “‘ boom” in a writer 
who flourished five hundred years ago. In 
default of a “boom,” however, there has 
been at least a revival of interest. Within 
the last few months have appeared Mme. 
Darmesteter’s Froissart, in the excellent 
series of the “Grands Ecrivains de la 
France”; an abri edition of the 
Chronicles in Lord Berners’ translation, 
most efficiently edited by Mr. G. O. 
Macaulay ; a selection from the Chronicles 
in Sohnes’ translation, edited by myself; 
and now comes Mme. Darmesteter’s book 
in an English dress—a dress, it may be 
observed, much better made and fitting 
than the great majority of vestures in 
which French works have to appear before 
the English public. 





It was an excellent thought that prompted 
the editor of the ‘‘Grands Ecrivains de 
la France” to entrust the volume on 
Froissart to Mme. Darmesteter. Dryas- 
dust rather despises Froissart, who is 
anything but dry; and even historians like 
Green, who are by no means “ sawdustish,” 
to use Carlyle’s expression, scarcely rate 
the great chronicler at his full value, speak- 
ing of ‘the inaccuracy of his details” 
and his shortcomings “as an historical 
authority.” For Froissart’s faults are just 
those which the modern historian, who is 
quite strictly the historian, and prides him- 
self on his precision, can least pardon. 
The chronology of the Chronicles is often 
more than questionable; the facts not facts 
at all; and the writer, with all his genuine 
desire to get to the reality of things, some- 
times suffers himself to be imposed upon. 
But Mme. Darmesteter is not an historian 
only. She is a poet as well; and, with a 
poet’s insight, looking beyond the errors 
of detail inherent to Froissart’s modes of 
collecting information, she sees with what 
essential truth he portrays the men and 
women of the time, and reflects much 
of its spirit, and how tame and lifeless 
without his help would be our outlook on 
the fourteenth century. 


‘“‘ His greatest fault,” she says, ‘‘and the 
fault is one that stamps him a poet, is, that in 
contemplating the drama of life he did not 
perceive the truth and the truth only, but that 
his Chronicles reflect the world as it is seen at 
twenty—more living, more beautiful, more 
ugly, more varied—half a reality and half a 


Historian and poet, for such was Froissart, 
who should deal with him better than one 
who is also an historian and poet? 

To reconstruct the story of Froissart’s 
life is by no means easy. Now and again, 
though all too seldom, in chronicling the 
history of the time, he furnishes an auto- 
biographical passage—mentions that he was 

resent while such and such a scene was 

eing enacted ; tells where he was and what 
he was doing; and his poems, if we may at 
all accept them as records of sober fact, 
seem at least to throw light on his career. 
Buchon, in his edition of the Chronicles, has 
been at the pains to arrange in chrono- 
logical sequence all such autobiographical 
passages, whether of prose or verse; and 
very interesting they are when so placed in 
juxtaposition. But there are many Jacunae 
—whole years of life of which we know 
nothing, others with regard to which our 
information is altogether dim and un- 
certain. Thus, Count Kervyn de Litten- 
hove, who to a very great erudition 
unites a certain talent for hypothesis, holds 
that Froissart visited England as a youth, 
somewhere about 1355, before he came, in 
1361, to Queen Philippa’s Court, bearing the 
MS. of a history, possibly in rhyme, possibly 
in prose—for Froissart’s own references 
thereto are of doubtful interpretation— 
which has given rise to many conjectures. 
Was there such an earlier visit? If we are 
to take Le trettie de lespinette amoureuse, not 
only for what it unquestionably is, a most 
graceful if too prolix poem, but also for a 
substantially true story—as personally I take 
it to be—than the earlier visit, though not, 
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perhaps, actually proven, seems at least a 

robability. Mme. Darmesteter, however, 
ignores it, leaving blank the years which 
M. Kervyn de Littenhove fills not only with 
the sojourn of the love-lorn swain at the 
English Court, but with travellings to the 
Papal Court at Avignon, and to Narbonne 
and Paris. 

But with such facts as are indisputably 
facts, Mme. Darmesteter deals skilfully ; 
and, indeed, considering how long Froissart 
has been before the world, it is interesting 
to note how much additional light the last 
forty years have thrown upon his work. 
Within that period has been discovered, 
and published, the earlier Chronicle of the 
sumptuous ecclesiastic, Jehan le Bel—“ that 
reverend, wise, and discreet man,” as 
Froissart calls him—on which Froissart’s 
own Chronicle, in its first form, was admit- 
tedly founded. Also, there has been dis- 
covered at Rome a most important MS. of 
part of the first book of the Chronicles, 
differing in important respects from all the 
other MSS., and showing, without doubt, 
what was Froissart’s final judgment on the 
events of his time. This version, too, has 
been published, very inaccurately according 
to the most erudite Siméon Luce, who was 
himself collating it with the other MSS. for 
the admirable edition of the Chronicles 
published by the Société de l’Histoire de 
France—a publication cut short, so far, by 
Luce’s death. And now Mme. Darmesteter 
herself is able to announce another “ find” 
—that of the long lost metrical romance of 
Méliador which Froissart read night by 
night, almost till dawn, at the Court of 
Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix—when, as 
the poet says complacently, ‘‘none durst 
speak any word because the Count would 
that I should be well understanded.” This 
poem, great in length at any rate, has 
recently been discovered by M. Longnon, 
who has communicated it to Mme. Darme- 
steter. Perhaps, as she herself says, ‘‘ in 
some dusty corner of the Record Office, or 
among the imperfectly catalogued archives 
of some old English country house,” we 
may even yet happen upon that early book, 
prose or verse, which the young Froissart, 
on coming to England, presented to the 
good Queen Philippa, of Hainault. 

Frank T. Marziats. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Loveday. By A. E. Wickham. (Cassells.) 

Papier Maché. By Charles Allen. (Heine- 
mann.) 

My Love Noel. By Hume Nisbet. (White.) 

He went out with the Tide. By Guy Eden. 
(Macqueen. ) 

Ulrick the Ready. By Standish O’Grady. 
(Downey.) 

Gobelin Grange. By Hamilton Drummond 
(A. & C. Black.) 

A Painter’s Romance, Sc. By Eleanor 
Holmes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Sunday Salmon, and Another, By Frederick 
Gordon. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 


Or all the stories of adventure which, 
within the past two years at all events, have 
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been produced quite as much for the benefit | performed the quietest of 


of adults as of boys, and over which the 
spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson still 
broods, Loveday is, in more respects than 
one, the cleverest. Mr. Wickham’s plot is 
ingenuity itself; and there could hardly 
be a more delightful scoundrel than 
Sir James Macdonald, who is a mar- 
vellous compound of Robert Macaire and 
Bulwer Lytton’s too soon-forgotten Augustus 
Tomlinson. For acardsharper of the worst 
type, the cool courage with which he plays the 
part of shipwrecked traveller that is forced 
upou him, his easy mastery, by means of a 
superiority that is physical quite as much 
as intellectual, over the rough spirits he 
finds himself among, and his insouciance 
when discovery and death confront him— 
are marvellously fascinating. Nor is he 
absolutely heartless. It is rather too bad 


of him, perhaps, to drag poor, silly Mrs. | 


Penrose into a permanent association with 
his fortunes by marriage; but his deter- 
mination in the end to provent Loveday, 
who has been unsoiled and unspoiled by 
his villanies, from being taken to the 
bottom with him, is highly commendable— 
all the more so, indeed, because it is dis- 
guised as rather brutal selfishness. Sir 
James Macdonald, alias Moreland, is the best 
drawn character in the book ; but there are 
three others that are but slightly inferior— 
the foolish Mrs. Penrose ; her loyal, though 
intellectually slow, son, Mr. Hugh; and 
Loveday, who is an admirable study in 
caprice and sincerity, and who has in her 
the stuff of which a Bathsheba Everdene 
is made. 


Papier Maché is a very clever book, 
written by a very clever man, who seems, 
however, to be laughing a little too much 
at his readers, his story, and himself, and 
who, above all things, is bent a trifle too 
much on turning smart phrases. After all, 
it is but the story of a marvellous violin 
which gets injured, patched up, stolon, 
recovered, and stolen again, and which, of 
course, brings about a fantastic love mar- 
riage. Yet there is in the earlier part of 
the book a fight for the possession of this 
violin—otherwise the ‘‘ Druish Strad.”— 
between its owner and a burglar. The 
necessity for describing the fight would 
have justified one page of effective writing ; 
but instead of one page we have four or 
five, full of such sentences as : 

‘‘This way and that my resolve was jerked 
and swung, the great torso within my arms 
swelling and straining until it seemed the 
fetters must burst; still before me, calm in the 
firelight, shone the object to which I clung; 
not to be gainsayed, determination melted in 
these arms.” 

There is so much of this sort of writing in 
the book that one is apt to be unjust 
to the really strong characters in it 
—Paul Druish, the half-mad giant who 
has the “‘ Druish Strad.”’ on the brain, and 
his daughter Eunice. Of course Paul 
Druish, the artist, and Eunice, the daughter 
of the violin stealer, come together after a 
discussion which ends in— 


‘there was an argument that crowned self- 
sacrifice with roses; and one morning, in the 
height of summer, when London was empty, 
a venerable archdeacon, late of Lockthorpe, 





quiet services, a 
whisper of a wedding in a cave of a church.” 
This is Meredith or the devil—and a 
little of it goes a very long way. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet cannot be congratulated 
on the change of scene he has attempted in 
My Love Noel, He is quite at home in 
Australian life, with its stirring incidents of 
the ‘‘bail up” sort. But he is altogether 
out of his place when he tries his hand at 
an English village picture. Nor does he 
mend matters by introducing such purple 
patches as— 

‘‘Up into the dusky darkness of the night 
rolled the thick brown wrinkles of smoke, 
changing to pulsating eddies of crimson as 
they swept over the roofs of the burning house 
and blanked out the stars, while within the 
black walls the guttering flames wed, 
sputtered, and devoured all that could be made 
serviceable ; whitely glaring between the cracks 
and window holes, belching up thousands of 
scarlet sparks, flushing over the upturned faces 
of the crowd, and tossing fantastic shadows 
upon the ground behind.” 

No doubt the struggles of the hard-up 
artist, Ralf Grimshaw, and the pietisms and 
pettinesses of the country life which forms a 
setting to My Love Noel, are sketched with 
sufficient care; but in the long run they 
become very tiresome. 


There is much natural pathos in He went 
out with the Tide, although there is also, 
perhaps, a trifle too much of the eternal 
‘*cherches la femme.” The supposed nar- 
rator of the tragedy is Tom Gascoigne, a 
retired military man of the type of Colonel 
Newcome. He has for his Clive Roy Bing- 
ham, the stalwart son of an old comrade, 
whose adventures—chiefly of the amatory 
sort and in society, where there are the 
usual ‘‘ shimmering rows of bare shoulders,” 
&c.—he tells at great length. To the extent 
of nine-tenths the story is the competition for 
Helen Rochester—the beautiful, impulsive, 
spirited, but somewhat selfish daughter of 
a hard-up Peer—between Roy and a repul- 
sive old sinner, Sir Henry Banbury. To 
earn the necessary money, Roy goes for a 
— a eo my where, — makes 
a large fortune in a surprisingly short space 
of time. How, indeed, having made it, he 
should be circumvented, and his prize taken 
from him by Banbury, does not appear 
clearly, as he manages, when in Australia, 
to fall in with, and almost to kill with kind- 
ness, his rival’s scoundrelly agent Varney. 
After Helen’s death he goes to the dogs and 
almost to the devil, but pulls up and marries 
Vera Buzzard, a Circean but quite harmless 
widow, who had fallen in love with him 
while her first husband was alive, and whom 
he had rudely and unjustly accused of being 
implicated in the conspiracy to deprive him 
of Helen. Roy and Vera seem likely to 
have a quietly happy life, when they “go 
out with the tide’’—or, in other words, are 
drowned—and poor Tom Gascoigne is left 
desolate. The story is more than fairly 
well written, but the author should eschew 
digressions. 

There is an abundance of honest, if 
occasionally tedious, work in Mr. Standish 


O’Grady’s romance, “the historic setting ” 
of which, as he tells us in a sentence dis- 





tinguished by that resonance which is his 
besetting weakness, 

‘* includes the landing of the Spanish army at 
Kinsale ; the intrepid ride of Lord Mountjoy, 
unattended, through Munster, to meet the 
invaders ; the rising-out of the Queen’s Irish to 
his call ; the heroic defence of Kinsale by Don 
Juan de Aquila; the march across d— 
north and south—of the insurgent lords of 
Ulster to his assistance; and the ruinous over- 
throw which, contrary to all expectation, they 
sustained at the hands of the Royalists—a defeat 
which proved the death-blow at the same time 
of Spanish ambition and of the feudal con- 
stitution of society in Ireland.” 

There is in Ulrick the Ready a trifle 
too much of fine writing like this; and 
Mr. O’Grady, in his conscientious desire 
to be true to his period, pauses too 
often to make explanations, and in con- 
sequence the narrative interest of the book 
is prone to flag. Yet Ulrick is a gallant 
young gentleman, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of many stalwart gallowglasses and 
intriguing politicians, and has endless ad- 
ventures in love and war, and marries 
happily. Altogether, Mr. O’Grady has 
produced a careful picture of a stirring 
period in Irish life. 


Mr. Drummond has made a very un- 
fortunate attempt, in Gobelin Grange, to 
combine tragedy with farce, as rendered 
by an impossible Scotchman called David, 
who talks a very aggravated variety of 
“ kailyard ” Scotch. If Mr. Drummond 
had been content to publish his book as a 
collection of essentially ghastly—as well 
as ghostly—stories, he would have done 
well enough. There is nothing specially 
eerie or Sheridan Le Fanuish about any of 
the legends that are yarned in the pre- 

terous house which He buys and It 

aunts. Some of them, such as that 
which tells of the devilishness of Dmitri 
Isauban, the death of Paul Blatoff, and the 
unavailing sacrifice of Paul Blatoff’s wife’s 
virtue, seem, in point of idea, at all events, 
as old as Colonel Kirke. Still, there are 
one or two good horrors in this book, such 
as ‘‘Glengaragh”—the story of an Irish 
murder, which, though the tragedy itself 
is commonplace enough, is well told. 
Mr. Drummond might do worse than cul- 
tivate the art of writing short stories. But 
let him write seriously. 


“A Painter’s Romance ”’ is the first, and, on 
the whole, most ambitious, though not per- 
haps the best or most artistic, of a collection 
of excellent minor stories that are not all, 
however, in the minor key. There is nothing 
extraordinary in it, or in any of the char- 
acters, except the gruff Claude Merriman, 
who might have found himself at home 
in J. J.’s studio, though hardly in Little 
Billee’s. But they are all ome and good, 
without being obtrusively so. The story of 
the girl-artist’s love affair and of the illness 
of her father is well told. The revival in 
middle life of a youthful romance is an old 
idea, but it is very skilfully and not too 
pathetically reproduced in “An Old Pic- 
ture.” 

There is an abundance of high spirits 


in the two short Highland stories which 
Mr. Frederick Gordon has published, but 
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not much else. Oertainly he is not 
an artist in the description of female 
beauty, as all he has to say of very Celtic 
Ishabel, who is the heroine of the more 
artistic of his sketches, is—‘‘ Her complexion 
is no rose and white, but of that uniform 
shell-pink which, in the mellow glow re- 
flected from the old Oastle Rock, looks so 
ripe and full of the wine of life that a 
rough kiss would set the blood free.” 


Ishabel’s sham marriage is also an impossi- 
bility. It may be allowed, however, that 


the light comedy of both stories—Ishabel’s 
acting as a barmaid in a Highland hotel, 
and the tricks played upon travellers by the 
Miss Mary of the other—is more than 
passable in its way. Mr. Gordon has pro- 
duced a readable though not a distinguished 
book. But he should eschew verse. Of his 
“balled,” the less said the better. 
Wriiiam Watace. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Excursions in Libraria. By G. H. Powell. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) The average writer of 
essays must, of necessity, be a proud man. 
There is no subject he is not able to tackle with 
®@ pompous serenity that positively amazes and 
overawes the timid person whose duty it is to 
review the volume in a weekly paper. The 
yy of great critics on the poems of Byron, 
Shelley, Dante, are served up again without a 
word of acknowledgment; the platitudes in 
praise of solitude, the country, the town, death, 
and what not, are repeated in and again as 
‘though they were new and difficult truths which 
‘the ignorant must learn and understand. Of this 
class of writers there are so many that a book 
like Mr. Powell’s is at first sight unwelcome. 
One hazards a guess at the contents, and 
wonders if it is necessary to read it in order to 
write a few paragraphs in praise, or the reverse, 
of the author’s style and knowledge. But Mr. 
Powell’s book is, luckily, original alike in 
matter and manner, perhaps too erudite for the 
careless reader but very pleasant for the more 
serious minded. The author is evidently a 
scholar, and has a fund of curious and enter- 
taining knowledge, so that whether he is 
writing of ‘‘The Wit of History” or telling us 
of ‘‘ The Pirates’ Paradise” he is an agreeable 
companion. His English is sometimes a little 
involved—he is enamoured of parenthesis and 
delights to mark his with brackets—but 
he manages to hold the attention of those 
who treat him with respect. In fact, nothing 
better, in its way, has done of 
late than his essay on “The Pirates’ Para- 
dise,” probably the best thing in the book. 
There is a certain mellow and _ respectable 
humour in his commentary on Mr. Leslie’s 
‘‘veracious romance,” A New and Exact 
Account of Jamaica ; and the stories of Bartholo- 
mew and Morgan are told with just the right 
mixture of dignified horror and tentative satis- 
faction that the doings of ‘‘ Pyrates ” should 
arouse in the breast of the comfortable scholar. 
Scarcely less good is ‘‘ A Medley of Memoirs,” 
full of witty stories of all ages culled from such 
opposite books as the Anecdota of Procopius 
and the ‘casual notes of the vivacious and 
cosmopolitan Howell.” Some day Mr. Powell 
ought to give us another volume, and the 
sooner the better. The publishers have done 
their share generously ; for in printing, binding, 
and illustrations it would be hard to suggest 
an improvement. 


Rainy Days in a Library. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Elliot Stock.) These 
slender but graceful essays follow the style, 
though with a very wide interval, of Mr. Leslie 
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Stephen’s Hours in a Library. Sir H. Maxwell 
places his readers in some such charming library 
as Newstead or Cardiff Castle on a thoroughly 
wet day, takes down almost at random some 
book from the shelves, and discourses on its 
characteristics. Thus, Adam Petrie’s Rules of 
Good Deportment, now of exceeding rarity, or 
Raldassare’s Perfect Courtier, jostle Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials, or Hayward’s Art of Dining. 
The writer's sympathetic nature bestows 4 
certain unity on the motley collection. He 
extracts a few paragraphs, casts light on 
them from modern times and customs, compares 
them with the past and the present, shows 
where the present day exceeds the past in 
kindliness and good sense, and then passes 
gently on to another topic. Ifevery here and 
there his essays are pe somniferous, it may 
be put down to the old-world air of the library. 
They ere so pleasant that the reader will recur 
again and again to them and regret that they 
are only thi in number. Oddly enough, 
the poorest of them is exactly the one in which, 
from a priori notions, the reader might have 
thought that the author would have taken 
the greatest interest, that on St. John’s 
Highland Sport. The beginning of it is care- 
lessly re-stated at the end. Not a single new 
fact is related, though St. John only died in 
1856. Sir Herbert does not even seem to 
be aware that grave doubt has been cast on the 
existence of the Muckle Hart of Benmore. 
Captain Topham’s Scotch Letters are interesting, 
but Franck’s Northern Memoirs should not be 
forgotten if the author publishes a second 
series. 

A Happy Boy. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. W. 
Archer. (Heinemann.) We are glad to see 
that the translation of Bjornson’s novels, 
wader the editorship of Mr. Gosse, so success- 
fully inaugurated by the late Robert Lowe, is 
to be — Mrs. — the same 
graceful simplicity, powers of direct narrative, 
and command of pure English which made the 
reading of Synnové Solbakken and Arne in this 
edition so ee and satisfying. A Happy 
Boy is well known in this country and needs no 
recommendation to-day. Bjornson is here at 
his best as the teller of peasant romance idylls, 
prose poems of young love—inarticulate, but 
sturdy and able for conquest : 

**Ha, girl,’ says Eyvind, ‘‘they’ll be happy at 
seeing us happy! Two lovers who hold out against 
the world do people a positive service, for they give 
them a poem which their children learn by heart 
to shame the unbelieving parents.” 

That is the motto of A Happy Boy, and its 
cheerful optimism becomes the winning person- 
ality of the hero and his fair lady-love. The 
book gains charm, too, from its skilful 
presentation of peasant reserve and innate 
shyness. The correspondence of LEyvind 
during his sojourn at the agricultural 
college is at once extremely amusing and 
strangely pathetic. His letters awaken within 
us @ profound astonishment that people 
so incapable of expressing themselves can ever 
achieve their ambitions. And yet the boy has 
an eloquence of his own, that to Marit at least 
proved irresistible : 

To the Highly Honoured Marit-Knut’s Daughter, 
—I have just received your letter, but you seem to 
want me to be just as wise as I was before. Idare 
not write anything of what I want to write about, 
for Ido not know you. But perhaps you don’t 
know me either. You must not believe that I am 
any longer the soft cheese out of which you pressed 
water when I sat and watched you dance. I have 
lain upon many a shelf to dry since that time. 
Nor yet am I like those long-haired dogs that for 
the slightest thing let their ears droop, and slip 
away from people, asI used to do. I take my 
chance now. Your letter was playful enough, but 
it was playful just where it ought not to have 





been, for you understand me well, and yon. could 





_ that I did not ask for fun, but because of late 
can think of nothing but what I asked about. I 
waited in deep anxiety, and then came not 
but trifling and laughter. Good-bye, Marit 
Nordistuer, I shall not look too much at you, as I 
did at that dance. I hope you may both eat and 
sleep well, and finish your new web of cloth, and 
especially that you may shovel away the snow that 
lies before the church door.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE .Duke of ll, the sole survivor of 
Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet which, forty years 
ago, drew up and contracted the Treaty of 
Paris, the basis of England’s subsequent deal- 
ings with Turkey, has, in a small volume soon 
to be issued by Mr. John Murray, supplied the 
want of a brief narrative of the chain of events 
which have led to the position now held by 
England with regard to the Eastern Question. 

Messrs. Harrison & Sons have in prepara- 
tion a new and comprehensive history of the 
Royal Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
based on Preston’s work, and covering a period 
of more than four hundred years. It will be 
entitled The Oldest Guard. 


Messrs. TRUSLOVE & HANSON are about 
to publish a new work by Mr. H. Ling Roth, 
author of ‘‘The Aborigines of Tasmania,” 
entitled The Natives of Sarawak and British 
North Borneo. The book will be fully illus- 
trated, and willcontain a preface by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The author has received considerable 
assistance from Sir Charles Brooke, Raja of 
Sarawak, and from the Rani, Lady Brooke. 


Messrs. Hutouinson & Co. have in the 
press, for immediate publication, a new book b 
Mrs. Macquoid and Mr. Gilbert 8. Macquoid. 
It is entitled Jn the Hifel, and is descriptive of 
a holiday ramble in a region known as the 
Vorder or Volcanic Eifel. The Eifel begins 
more than twenty miles south of Cologne, and 
extends as far as Treves, touches both the 
Rhine and the Moselle, and abounds in volcanic 
hills, the extinct craters of which have filled 
with water and now become picturesque lakes. 
The work is illustrated by Mr. Thomas R. 
Macquoid, and will have three maps. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 
have in the press for publication early next 
month In the Northman’s Land: Travel, Sport, 
and Folk-lore in the Hardanger Fjord and 
Fjeld, by Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, of 
the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, with map and 
numerous illustrations, 


Messrs. Henry & Co, will issue in a few 
days Federation and Empire, by Mr. Thomas A. 
Spalding. The work is an attempt to prove 
that the concession of a restricted form of local 
self-government to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is the true solution of the political 
problem, which has hitherto been considered 
in relation to Ireland alone. The subject is 
treated as a national and not as a 
question. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wrvpvus will publish at 
the end of this week a new novel, in three 
volumes, by Mr. Justin McCarthy, called The 
Riddle Ring. 


Messrs. MacmittaAn & Oo. will publish 
immediately a new edition of Cowden ke’s 
Riches of Chaucer, with the impurities expunged, 
the spelling modernised, and the obsolete terms 
explained. 

Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son have in 
preparation a new and revised edition of the 
Memoir of the Rev. John Russell, by the 
author of ‘‘ Dartmoor Days.” 


Messrs. Henry & Oo, will shortly publish 


Nietzsche’s curious work, Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra, which the author quaintly describes as ‘a 
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book for all andnone.” The English version 
is by Dr. A. Tille, the general editor of the 
translation of Nietzsche’s Collected Works. 


A NEw edition of the sixth volume of Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century will be issued by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in a few days. This 
volume represents the poets born in the fourth 
decade of the century, and includes large selec- 
tions from the poetry of William Morris, Alfred 
Austin, A. C. Swinburne, Austin Dobson, the 
Hon. Roden Noel, and Lord de Tabley, with 
critical articles by H. Buxton Forman, J. 
Addington Symonds, Walter Whyte, Richard 
Le Gallienne, T. Herbert Warren, Cosmo Monk- 
house, J. Ashcroft Noble, and other writers. 
Opportunity has been taken to revise the selec- 
tions. New work by Mr. Theodore Watts 
Dunton, and later work by Lord de Tabley, 
will replace the earlier selections of the former 
editions; and there will be variations in other 
directions. The text throughout has been com- 

ared with originals, and in some cases revised 
by the poets themselves. 


In the ‘“‘ Mermaid Series” of the best pm 
the old dramatists, Mr. Fisher Unwin is about 
to include a selection from the works of Sir 
John Vanbrugh. The plays chosen are ‘‘ The 
Relapse,” ‘‘ The Provok’d Wife,” ‘* The Con- 
federacy,” and ‘‘ A Journey to London.” 


A NEW volume of Nature Sketches, by Mr. 
Percy Standing, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, under the title On this High Weld. 
The studies are arranged in the order of the 
seasons, and relate to a well-known district in 
the North Country. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. announce two 
novels by deceased authors: Heavy Odds, by 
Marcus Clarke, which originally appeared, a 
long while ago, in Australia, under the title of 
**Long Odds”; and Jsrael Mort, Overman, by 
John Saunders, author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife.” 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CoNnsTABLE & Co. 
announce a tale of adventure by Mr. Charles 
Montague, to be entitled The Vigil, with four- 
teen full-page illustrations by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick. 


THE delegates of the Clarendon Press are about 
to issue what may be called Prof. Buchheim’s 
‘jubilee edition” of Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm., Ever since the book was first pub- 
lished, nearly twenty-five years ago, the editor 
has noted down, in using it practically, all the 
desirable improvements and additions, in 
accordance with the progress which the study 
of German has made in this country during 
the last quarter of a century, and conformably 
to the present state of the Lessing literature 
in Germany. Thanks to this proceeding, 
Lessing’s delightful play will now be issued in a 
thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged 
edition. 

Pror, SALMOND's important work, The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, which was 
published at the end of last year, has been out 
of print for some weeks. Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, announce a second 
edition, to appear y this month. 

Mgssrs. Buss, Sanps & Foster have moved 
to 12, Burleigh-street, Strand, Sir George 
Newnes’s old offices. The name of the firm will 
in future be Bliss, Sands & Co. 


Mr. Tuomas CARVER, of Hereford, is remov- 
ing The Old Book Store from 6, High-street, to 
larger and more central premises at 8, High- 
town, where all correspondence should be 
addressed. 


THE Chicago firm of Stone & Kemball, 
which occupied somewhat the same position in 
America that Elkin Matthews & John Lane 
~wed to do in this country, has just undergone 





a similar change. Mr. Kemball, who was the 
business manager, has bought up the stock and 
removed to New York, where he will retain 
the old style. But Mr. Herbert 8. Stone will 
continue in business under his own name at 
Chicago, and will also continue to publish that 
interesting bi-monthly magazine, the Chap- 
Book, which is now in the third year of its age. 
The number for May 1 was to contain the first 
story of the supernatural that Mr. Henry 
James has written, called ‘‘ The Way it Came.” 
It seems worthy of note that the first book 
announced by the new firm of H. 8S. Stone & 
Co. is from the of an English author, 

ing a second series of Prose Fancies, by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


At a special meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to held at Burlington 
Gardens on Monday next, at 8.45 p.m., Prince 
Henry of Orleans will read a paper on his 
recent journey from Talifu to Assam, in which 
he claims to have discovered the true source of 
the Irawaddi. 


At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society 
to be held at Toynbee Hall, on Wednesda 
next, Mr. J. E. Baker, the hon. secretary, will 
read a paperon ‘The Plays of Thomas 
Otway.” 


AT a meeting of the Society of Public 
Librarians held at the Stratford Public Library 
on Wednesday, Mr. John Frowde read & paper, 
entitled ‘‘ New Inventors and Old Indicators,” 
which resulted in considerable discussion. Mr. 
Cotgreave afterwards exhibited and explained 
the working of his new Simplex Indicator, and 
also described the method of shelf arrangement, 
cataloguing, &c., in use at the West Ham 
libraries. The next meeting will be held at 
Lewisham. 

Mr. Pym YEATMAN has received a letter 

from Mr. W. E. Gladstone with reference to 
the recently published work, The Gentle Shaks- 
pere : 
**T sincerely rejoice in all labours directed to the 
elucidation of history. I should be ly glad 
to hear of a full and careful Jife of such a man as 
Campion; but I regret to say I find it most diffi- 
cult to obtain original works giving the Roman or 
Recusant side of sixteenth century history in 
England.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


JupGE O’Connor Morris will contribute to 
the July number of the Fortnightly Review an 
article on ‘‘ The Irish Land Bill of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government.” 


THE first instalment of a new serial story by 
Mr. Mux Pemberton will appear in the June 
part of Cassell’s Magazine. it will be entitled 
‘*A Puritan’s Wife,” and purports to be ‘The 
story of Hugh Peters, the son of Jonathan 
Peters, of Warboys, in the county of Hunting- 
don, and the nephew of that Hugh Peters who 
was chaplain to the Lord-General Cromwell.” 
Pease story will be illustrated by Mr. Sidney 


Mr. Fercus Hume’s new novel, “‘ Tracked 
by a Tattoo,” will begin in the number of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal published on May 20. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have appointed Mr. Edward Jenks, 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to be reader in 
English Law for a term of five years. Mr. 
Jenks is at present professor of law at Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool. He was for some time 
dean of the faculty of law in Melbourne 
University, and has written a volume on The 
Australian Colonies, for the ‘Cambridge 
Historical Series,” 





TuE council of the Senate at Cambridge have 
reported in favour of admitting St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, Ware, to the privileges of 
affiliation. St. Edmund’s College claims to be 
the oldest seat of liberal education belonging 
to the Roman Catholic body in England, as 
successor in 1793 to the former English College 
of Douai. Hitherto its curriculum has been 
regulated mainly with a view to the examina- 
tions for the London degree in Arts; but it is 
now proposed to bring all the work into 
harmony with the Cambridge course. 


THE Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: the first prize to Mr. 
W. 8. Adie, of Trinity, for his essay on ‘‘ Dis- 
continuous Fluid Motion in Two Dimensions ”’; 
the second prize is divided between Mr, 
A. Y. G. Campbell, of Trinity, for his essay 
on ‘‘ The Differential Equations of Theoretical 
Dynamics,” and Mr. F. W. Lawrence, of 
Trinity, for his essay on ‘‘ Methods of Factor- 
isation.” 

Pror. J. J. THomMson has been appointed to 

resent Try at the Sesquicentennial 

ebration of the founding of the College of 
New Jersey, and the inauguration of Princeton 
University, which is to be held in October. 


THE Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, has been re-appointed, by the 
curators of the Taylor Institution, lecturer on 
Dante at Oxford for a further term of two 
years. 


Pror. H. A. Mrmers, the first occupant of 
the reconstituted chair of mineralogy at Oxford, 
in succession to Prof. Story. Maskelyne, will 
deliver his inaugural lecture on Wednesday 
next. Prof. Miers is the only resident member 
of the two universities whose name appears 
among the selected candidates for the Royal 
Society. 

Mr. W. R. Morritu, reader in Slavonic, at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday of this week, on ‘The Influence of 
English Literature in Russia.” 

AT a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held in the University Museum at Oxford 
on Monday next, Mr. F. G. Scott Elliott will 
give a lecture on ‘‘The Race Elements of 
South Africa.” 


THE Cambridge Review has instituted a sort 
of plebiscite among resident members of the 
university below the degree of M.A., on the 
subject of degrees for women. The voting is 
decisive. Out of 2830 tcards sent out, 
2138 were returned duly filled up. Of these 
1692 were against the proposal, and only 437 in 
favour of it; while four were neutral. 


At the general meeting of the Convocation 
of London University, held on Tuesday, the 
following resolution, recommended by the 
annual committee, was unanimously adopted : 
*« That some means should be devised for a more 
investigation, than has 

’ tical questions 
proposed to be set in the university examins- 
It was also announced that the following had 
been elected to vacant fellowships: Dr. T. B. 
Napier, Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry, Prof. 
W. F. R. Weldon, and Mr. Arthur an. 


THE council of University College, Bristol, 
have issued an appeal for a capital sum of 
£10000, in order to clear the institution from 
debt, and also for an addition of £700 to the 
annual sustentation fund, which is urgently 
required to secure the Government grant. In 
response to this appeal, more than £5000 has 
already been promised; and the Technical 
Education Committee of the Bristol Corpora- 
ome recommended a conditional grant of 
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Many readers of the ACADEMY will be inter- 
ested to know that a committee has been 
formed to promote a memorial at Co ‘ 
of the late Prof. George Stephens, whose life 
was devoted to northern archaeology. The 
chairman is Sir Edmund Monson, now British 
ambassador at Vienna; and the secretary and 
treasurer is the Rev. C. A. Moore, now chap- 
lain of the English church at Dresden. Among 
the English members of the committee are: 
the Bishop of Stepney, Sir John Evans, Prof. 
Earle, Prof. Skeat, and Dr. Isaac Taylor. The 
memorial that has been determined upon is a 
small endowment fund, bearing the name of 
George Stephens, for the benefit of St. Alban’s 
Church, in the founding of which he took an 
active part, and in which he was an habitual 
worshipper. It should be added that the 
colleagues of the late professor in the University 
of Copenhagen, while gladly lending their 
names to the committee, have decided to carry 
out a special memorial of their own. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the Dresdner Bank, 65, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 


On the occasion of the Hungarian Millen- 
nium, the Emperor-King Francis Joseph has 
a a Sa to — 
the following honorary degrees: Henry Sidg- 
wick, of Cambridge, Doctor of Political 
Economy; Prof. John Shaw Billings, of 
Philadelphia, and Sir Joseph Lister, Doctor 
of Medicine; Mr. Bryce, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Lord Kelvin, and Prof, Max Miiller, Doctor of 
Philosophy. 








OBITUARY. 


GEORGE VISYENOS. 


THE death of George Visyenos—although from 
the melancholy cloud that overshadowed the 
last four years of his life, a circumstance to be 
welcomed rather than regretted—leaves a gap 
in Athenian letters. 

The early career of Visyenos might have been 
called fortunate, if one did not call to mind 
that no man is to be accounted happy till his 
death. Of humble origin, he attracted, when 
he was a boy and an acolyte, the attention of 
a dignitary of the Church, and was educated 
at his expense, and finally sent to the university 
by a rich patron. This patron eventually 
encouraged him in his worship of the Muse, 
and was at the cost of publishing a volume 
of poems called “Ar@des Atpa, which the poet 
came to England to get printed, and which was 
issued from the firm of Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. in 1884 in no mean presentment. Large 
octavo, fine type, hand-made paper, ~ x 
margins, binding of vellum, uncut, with gilt 
tops, did everything that could be desired for 
the exterior of “Ar@:Ses Atpa. The inside, 
which must after all be the most important 
part of any book, will be chiefly remembered for 
its graceful embodiment in easily flowing 
metres of well-known archaic myths, and also 
of some of more recent date beloved of the 

ple. The whole was written, too, in the 

guage of the people, which, notwithstand- 
ing the endeavours of the schools, still holds 
its own among modern Hellenic poets, and 
is a fitting vehicle for the pretty legends 
that George Visyenos gathered together, 
many of them being from his native Thrace. 
All his themes, whether derived from ancient or 
modern mythology, are charmingly rendered. 
The archaic ones deal with the loves of Earth 
and Spring, with sun myths and the forces of 
Nature generally. The modern poems have the 
same underlying meaning, with the old rpocwro- 
rolno:s worked into metamorphoses of animals 
and plants. Thirteen of the poems in this 
volume had such a fascination for the writer of 
this notice that their translation was attempted 
ip a collection of modern Greek verse. A more 





recent use was made of one, which undertakes 
to show “‘ how bats came into existence” as 
the basis of a story for children. 

George Visyenos afterwards became a pro- 
fessor in the university of Athens, and wrote 
no more poetry, or only at long intervals. He 
was ever a courteous and friendly corre- 
spondent ; and his letters only ceased when he 
became afflicted with that mental aberration, 
through which he was virtually dead four years 
before his merciful removal by an attack of 
paralysis. 


ELIZABETH MAYHEW EpMmonDs. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A@HNAIS. 


[Ode recited in the Stadium at Athens on the 
concluding day of the Olympic Games, April 15, 
1896. ] 

(Srp. d.) 
*Avdpav TnAcdaray Eoudv deloouar BapBdpwr, 
abtds cupwedéxwv xparepod mévov, ov 
Bapov orpdrevua* 
dxapnavréwodos yap dpua udxas 
HrGov, FAVor, id, 
(Avr. d.) 
uarpés 7” eooupévor KaAAixdpwv Texvay inépy, 
wdadous patpds, iorrepdvov méAios, 
wal xréous, "ASavav. 
tr’, &dergeol, Suv dpOdcar’ ey- 
Kkoplov &wrov, 
(Em. d.) 
Zotw F Supe Oeds yAvnd Aaitua rAdover 
vavolrouTos avdas, 
wAnxOdvtes yap Epwr’ eparewordras mapOévov 

vov diacrelBouev OdAaccay. 

rp. B’). 


parep, Sdtav Exeis Lewoodvas del mute 
nal got paotupée pévos ipdy ’Opec- 
Tov beds puydvTos, 
Abrpov gy &BAaBous ESwxas BAdBas. 
dupe 3, & wrcevvd, 
(Avr. B’.) 


edppwv Setauéva 7 &yAatao: vixapdpas 
kOAwy sav wéAagov meOérovras Exds 
onv xdpw nAéos Te. 
kmobev yap erepxduec@ &0pdai, 
Tovs yap "AvyAlaber 
(Er. 6.) 
Zooevev irdrimos pws e¢opay xab- 
pay, 80 dul Karas 
abot papvdpevol wor’ édevOeplas, év 5¢ Mov- 
cay Téxvoy, Toy Bloy xpojKay. 
(2zp. 7’.) 


rovs 8 KOAwy wor tvaxras wépev dABla TaddAla, 
tovs 8 &0péw Bad Ahiov Odyyaplas 
Tevrévev 7 exovras, 
orpdrov v8 "Audpioros al’ ééereu- 
ev Spduots apaupdy. 
(Avr. +.) 


Tinados 3h Aéyerar Kal O¢rios yduowow Gea 
jpdwy Te xépov uéya Saya “yepipar, 
aol 8 tip’, & mdvoABe, 
marplios rdpa viv Marhp, ris éuijs 
mporpians Suaimos, 
(Em. 7.) 
Mockdéwy re ydvos dpa, xt epos alay 
matpiay ’Adetdy- 
Spos Tis os wedapelBer. aydddrco 3’, S pirrdra, 
kal déxev Swpedy doidas. 


G. 8. RoBERTson. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE new number of the Savoy is printed 
admirably by the Chiswick Press, and is per- 
haps the cheapest thing that has been done at 
half-a-crown. Indeed, Mr. C. H. Shannon’s 
lithograph of ‘‘ The Dive” would itself—and 
it is but one of many illustrations—be cheap at 
the money: it is an exquisite thing. Then 
there is Mr. Beardsley, for those who like him 
very much, and for those who, without liking 
him wildly, recognise in him a decorative artist 
of original and fertile talent. And there is 





Mr. Pennell, too, and Mr. Sickert, with a 
** Venice,” and . Steiner, whose name we 
ought to know, we suppose, since he contributes 
what is a quite charming ‘Portrait of my 
Wife in August, 1895.” The literary contents 
are neither less varied nor less noticeable. A 
tale of smart people, by ‘“‘a new writer,” is 
written with unflinching directness. By Lom- 
broso there is a matter-of-fact record of an 
hysterical saint of his acquaintance. By Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. Arthur Symons charming con- 
tributions that deal with Paul Verlaine and 
his visit to London and to Oxford; by Mr. 
Wedmore, more about his little ‘‘ Nancy,” who 
has been in deep waters, but has un ‘* the 
journey homeward—to herself” ; and by Miss 
Leila Macdonald a dramatic poem, tenderly, 
visionary, and full of music, called ‘‘ The Love 
of the Poor.” Nor do the pieces we have 
now noted exhaust the list of the contents of 
the Savoy. Whatever may be said against one 
or other of the contributions, this new quarterly 
miscellany, as a whole, has great character, 
The Savoy has “ caught on.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF ECOLESIASTICUS 
IN THE ORIGINAL HEBREW. 
Cambridge: May 13, 1896, 

All students of the Bible and of the 
Apocrypha will be interested to learn that, 
among some fragments of Hebrew MSS. which 
my sister Mrs. Gibson and I have just 
acquired in Palestine a leaf of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus has been discovered to-day by 
Mr. 8. Schechter, lecturer in Talmudic to the 
university of Cambridge. 

The Talmud contains many quotations from 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which are not 
always accurate, snd Jewish writers of the ninth 
century have also preserved some 8 for 
us. But now, for the first time, we have a leaf, 
albeit a mutilated one, of the original. 

The leaf is paper, and measures 74 ins, by 
72 ins. The writing is in two columns, hang- 
ing from the line. 

Mr. Schechter is now studying it, and he 
hopes soon to publish its text. 

Aanes 8. Lewis, 








ON LORD CRAWFORD’S IRISH MEDICAL MS, 
London: April 29, 1896. 

One of the Celtic «xemfdAm in the British 
Museum (Additional 15,403) is a fifteenth cen- 
tury vellum M6S., treating of materia medica— 
mineral, vegetable, and animal—and comprising 
167 articles. This MS., was briefly noticed by 
Dr. Norman Moore in his essay on the History 
of Medicine in Ireland (St. Bartholomew Hos- 
pital Reports, xi. 164), and by M. Henri Gaidoz 
(Revue Celtique, vii. 165): the headings of the 
chapters have been printed and commented on 
by the present writer in the same review (ix, 
224-240); and the chapters on gold ; on small- 
age, shepherd’s purse, caraway, and savory ; 
on the hare, the bone of stag’s heart and 
Spanish flies, are edited, with translations, by 
Mr. 8. H. O’Grady in his catalogue of the Irish 
codices in the British Museum, pp. 224-231. 

Unfortunately, the Museum MS. is imperfect 
both at the beginning and at the end. It also 
omits some of - aaa, — a 
begin respectively with c, d, /, 0, p, and r. 
who are rareatm A in Irish and Low-Latin 
lexicography, in folk-lore, and in the history 
of medicine, will therefore be glad to hear that 
the missing chapters have been found in 
another vellum of about the same date, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Crawford, preserved in the 
Haigh Hall library, and hitherto, I believe, 
unknown to Celtic scholarg. The headings of 
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these chapters are, for the most part, glossed in 
Trish, and headings and glosses are as follows: 


FO. 1%, ARON BARBA, IARUS, PES UITULI .I. 
TRI HANMA[NNA] IN GEAGAIR, ‘“‘ three 
names of the cuckoo-spit.” 


1», Acacia, sucus p[rjunellarum [immatu- 
rarum ].1, sugh * na n-airn n-ans- 
baidh, ‘‘ the juice of the unripe sloes.” 

Absinsium, centonica, pontecum .1, tri 
hanmanna in uormoint, ‘“‘the three 
names of the wormwood.” 

2>, Abrotanum, camblodratat .1. da ainm in 
tsugharrmoint, ‘‘the two names of 
the southernwood.” 
3°, Acalife [axaaon], urtica 1. da ainm na 
neanntoigi, ‘‘the two names of the 
nettle,”’ 
3>, A(da]jrasca, eliborus albus .1. da sinm an 
tathaba{ gil, ‘‘the two names of the 

a — hellebore.” rm . 

48, » rtulaca, ufljli wa. tri 
Sieneien na MP me Bn “the three 
names of the coltsfoot.” 

Accedula, oxilapacium [d{vAdwaéor], ramex$ 
1. tri hanmanna in tsamaidh, ‘the 
three names of the sorrel.” 

4», Accetum, oxiren, oxi[rejum .1, tri han- 
manna an finegra, ‘the three names 
of the vinegar.” 

5*, Accridebancia, pastinaca .1. anmanna in 
meccon righ, “the names of the 
parsnip.” 

5%, Afodillus, centum [capita], capitolium 
agriste .1. anmanna an cremha, ‘the 
names of the wild garlic.” 

6, Agaricus, fungus .1. da ainm na hagairge, 
‘**the two names of the agaric.” 

6», Agramonia, argimonia .1. da ainm an 
margroidhgin [leg. murdraigin], ‘‘ the 
two names of the agrimony.” 


Agnus castus .1. an meastort [leg. meas- | 


torc] allaid, ‘‘ the tutsan.” 

7%, Alacon, politricum, capilli Veneris .1. tri 
hanmanna an dub cosaidh [leg. dub- 
chosaigh], ‘‘the three names of the 

: maidenhair.” 

Alapin, cepa marina||, sgilla 1. tri han- 
manna an uinnemain Spainne, ‘the 
three names of the onion of Spain.” 

7°, Alapsa, galla, pomum querccus .1, anmanna 
in ubaill fasas ar duillib na darach, 
‘the names of the apple that grows 
on the leaves of the oak.” 

8*, Albedarug, columbina, basilicon§ .1. tri 
hanmanna an columbin, “the three 
names of the columbine.” 

Alaxandrum, Mascedonica, petrosilinum 
(MS. petrasidinum] .1. tri hanma[nna} 
an elesontra [leg. elestronta ?], ‘‘ the 
three names of the parsley.” 

8», Albeston [&oSecros ?], calx uiua .1. da 
ainm an 4eil uir, ‘‘the two names of 
the quicklime.” 

Alt(hjea, malua, bismalua .. tri han- 
manna an leamaigh maighe, ‘‘ the three 
names of the mallow.” 

9, Aloe, epaticum, si[co]trinum .1. 
na haloé, ‘‘ the names of the aloe.” 

Alphur flos fraxini [MS. fraxine] .1. blath 
no ros na fuinnsinne, ‘the flower or 
seed of the ash-tree.”’ 

9, Allufasjal, cepa .1. da ainm in uinnem- 
hain garrga, ‘‘the two names of the 
garden onion.” 

Allumen, stiptina [leg. styptéria], suca- 
rium .1. tri hanmanna na _ hailime, 
‘* the three names of the alum.” 


MS. tri sugh. 
Over the o ani is written. Read camphorata ? 
thataba. 


pam arina. 





10*, Ambra sperma ceti .1. coimpert an mil 
moir, ‘‘ the sperm of the whale.” 
Ambrosia, eupstorium, lili[sf]agus [éA¢alo- 


gaxov] .1, tri hanmanna na hemer[e] 
sleibe. 

Anabulla titimalli [7r:9dyados] .1. gearr- 
an eighmhi. 


10>, Amedum [uel] amillum [&uvaov] .1. leighes 
doniter do sugh na cruthneachta, “‘ a 
medicament made of the juice of 
wheat,” ‘‘ medulla frumenti sine mola 
facti”” (Alphita, p. 8). 
Anccula alba sgabiosa. 
11a, Allium .1, an gairleog, ‘‘ the garlic.” 
11>, Acantum semen urticae* .1. ros [nja 
neanntogi, ‘‘ the seed of the nettle.” 
Anetum .1. luibh, “‘ # plant.” 
Antera flos rosaet .1. blath na roisi. 
12*, Anisum cyminum dulce .1. in ainis. 
Apium domesticum§ .1. an meirsi garrga, 
‘**the garden smallage.” 


The Museum MS, begins in the middle of 
this article, 
17%, Cinaglosa [xvyéyAwooor] .1. in finsgoth, 
‘**the hound’s tongue.” 
Cinis omnes [leg. omnis] .1. gach uile 
luaith,|| ‘‘ every ash.” 
17%, Cito ualens .1. an siduual, “the wild 
valerian,’’ Cheucer’s cetewale, setewale, 
O.Fr. citoual, which Godefroy con- 
founds with citowar = zedoaria. 
Coconid[i}um .1. sil in lauriola, ‘‘ the seed 
of the spurge-laurel.” 
Codion [xdédea] .1, an popin geal, ‘the 
whitepoppy.” . 
18*, Cornu serui [leg. cerui] .1. congna in 
fiadha,§ ‘‘ the horn of the deer.” 
Cauda porcina .. in ille, ‘* the 
gromwell ” ee gromil). 
18°, Caulis ortentis [leg. hortensis] .1. as prai- 
seach garrda, ‘‘ the garden cabbage.” 
Celedonia. 
19*, Centa[u]rea .1. an dedga. 
19, Cecrefolium [leg. Caerefolium] .1. in 
comann gail, ‘‘ the chervil.” 
Cerusa .1. blath in luaidhghi [leg. luaidhi], 
** flos plumbi.” 
20, Cotilidon .1. an cornan caisill, ‘‘the wall 
pennywort.” 
Citrago ** 1. in t-orafunt, ‘‘ the hore- 
hound.” 
Cinamomum .1. an cainel, ‘the cinnamon.” 
20>, Cibapirum [Gciov &rvpor] .1, an riibh, ‘‘ the 


brimstone.” 
Colafomium [xoAcperia] 1. an pice gre- 
ch, ‘* pix graeca.” 
214, Colscindita [xoAccur@ls] .1. leighes, “a 
medicine.” 


21>, Consolida maior +t .1. lus na cnamh mbristi, 
lit. ‘the plant of the broken bones,” 
the common comfrey. 

Consoleda media .1. an t-easbog beaain, 
“‘ the ox-eye daisy.” 

22°, Consolida minor .1. ainm in noinin, ‘‘ the 
name of the daisy.” 

Comum [leg. Conium, xéveov] .1. ros na 
minde mire, ‘‘the seed of the hem- 
lock.” 

22>, Corallus rubium .1. an curel derg 7 cloch 
hi, “‘ the red coral, and it is a stone.” 

Corona regia .1. an eac{h]seamur, ‘‘ the 
horse-clover ” ? 

Coriand[rjum .1. luibh fasas annsa domun 
mor 7 gortar in t-ainmso da sil, ‘‘a 
plant that grows on the Continent, 
and its seed is called by this name.” 








SEee 
= 


ubriym nabassilicon. 


* MS. sememen urtisi. 
t+ MS. rosi. 

t MS. criminum dulse. 
) MS. domis diccum. 

|| MS. luaithh. 





7 MS. Y— in fiadhgha. 
* MS. 
tt MS. conco mageor. 





Centinodium [‘‘ knotgrass”’] .1. an glui- 
neach zt J . 


23°, Crocus .1. an croch. 
24°, Cubibis .1. spisrad, ‘‘ a spice.” 
Catapusia [xararéria] 1. gran Oilealla. 
Cucurbita .1. luibh, *‘ an herb.” 
Cuscute .1. clamhan an lin, “the mange 
of the fiax.” 
24>, Dactilus [Sd«rvAos] .1. toradh craind he, 
‘* the fruit of a tree.” 
Daucus asininus +1. an milbocan, “ the 
parsnip.” ‘ 
34°, Here, on the lower margin, are two 
s: one in Latin against bad 
dreams ; the other in Irish against 


worms. 

35a, Fex .1. na deascaidh, ‘‘ the lees.” 

37°. Here there is a lacuna—the articles from 
Ipoquisdidos (ixoxerls) to Marrubium 
(both inclusive) being absent. 

40°, Origanum .1. arraitsi, “‘ pennyroyal ”’ ? 

40>, Orobus [%po8os] .1. in pis capaill, ‘‘ the 
nag ” 

43>, Pelet([rjum [wdpeOpov?] .1. piletra (= W. 

lydr). 

44a, Picnks fontele) -1l. pione. 

47>, Rubus .1. in ferrdris. This chapter is 
followed by two without Latin titles, 
one headed Raidleog ‘‘darnel,” the 
other on holly (cuileann). 

499, Sdrusium [leg. strucnium] .1. in praiseach. 

Sulfur .1. in raib. 

49, Solcicium [leg. Solsequium] .1. ainm don 
ruddus, ‘“‘a name for the marigold” 
(ruddus, borrowed from W. rhuddos). 

Spodium .1. cnaim na heilefinti, ‘‘ (burnt) 
ivory,” lit. “the bone of the elephant.” 

Stiticos [leg. Sticados, eraxds]*1. in sian 
slebe (‘‘ the foxglove ”’). 

50°, Saturion .1. tulcan. 

Sandale. 

Sdafis [a]gria [oradls ayplia] .1. sil luibhe e, 
** seed of a plant.” 

50%, Scolapendria. 

Stipeccadus .1. na luibe ana fuil brig 
stipechda, ‘‘the plants in which is a 
styptic virtue.” 

Sparagus .1. mudhomhun. 

Storax .1. guim croinn, “ gum of a tree,” 

519, Sompnus .1. an codladh, ‘ the sleep.” 
Sittis .1. an n-itta, “‘the thirst.” 

Saluia .1. in saitsi, ‘‘ the sage.” 

51>, Sauina .1. in liathan locha. 

Tartarum ... deascaidh an fina he, ‘‘ the 
lees of the wine.” 

52*. Terra sigillata .1. an talam selaighteach. 
Turbit [Turbith, Alphita, p. 183, col. 2]. 
Triticum .1. an cruithneacht. 

52>, Tanasetum agreste .1. na brisceain. 
Tapsia .1. an ferban, ‘‘ the crowfoot.” 

63°, Telaranea .1. in lin bis eigin daman allaid, 
‘*the net that a spider has” (‘‘ aranei 
tela’’). 

Terpentina .1. guim croinn, ‘the gum of 
a tree.” 

Tamariscus .1. croiceann croinn fasas 
annsan Innia, ‘“‘ the skin of a tree 
that grows in India.” 

Tamurindi .1. toradh croinn, ‘fruit of 
a tree,” 

Turio uitis .1. maethain na fineamnach 7 
maethain gach croinn ele 7 gach luibhe, 
oir fettar in t-ainm do rad riu uile, 
“the sprouts of the vine and the 
sprouts of every other tree and of 
every plant, for the name can be said 
of them all.” 

53>, Uernix .. guim croinn hi, “‘ gum of a 
tree.” 


Ueruena. 
54, Uiola .1. in tadil cuach. 
54°, Uirga pastoris .1. lus na meadan min. 
Uitrum .1. an gloine. 
Una .1. caera aipiti na fineamna, “the 
ripe berries of the vine.” 
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55%. Uinum .1. an fin. 
55°, Uenenum .1.aneim. Followed by a long 
list (in Irish) of antidotes—blood of 
adders and hares, various plants, milk 
of asses and mares, deer’s testicles, &c. 
569. Uenter .1. an bru. 
Uermis. Followed by a list of things, 
pe amber, that kill worms (na 
ste). 
Uisus .1. an radharc. Followed by a list 
of Se such as aloes, that clear the 
— 1, an sgeathrach. Followed by 
a list of emetics. 
56>, Uritiua .1. na nethe aga fuil brig loisc- 
neach, “the things which have a 
burni wer,’ such as peletra, stafis 
seria, pepper, mustard, garlic, 


Xyucra, “ sugar.” 

573, Yarapigra [lepa wixpd] Galieni .1. com- 
suidigud* uasal d’ordaigh Galien, “a 
noble compound which Galen pre- 
scribed.” 

Zinciber .1. an sinnser, ‘‘ the ginger.” 

Here the treatise ends. The authorities cited 
in the chapters now discovered are Ipocrait 
(Hippocrates) and Galen, Aristotal (Aristoteles), 
Socrates, Discoirdes (Dioscorides), Metrodorius 
(Mnrpé5wpos), Constantinus Africanus, Plate- 

ius, Gillibertinus, Isag (Isaac Judaeus of 
Egypt), Gearard (Gerard of Cremona), Mastcer 
(Macer Floridus), the Arab physicians Hali, 
Rases, Avicenna, Averroes, and the Nestorian 

‘‘Ebe mesue ” (Yuhann4 ibn MAasawaihi), com- 

monly called Johannes Damascenus. But the 

treatise is no mere compilation. This is proved 
by the bits of folklore found in it, such as these: 
hang shepherd’s purse about the necks of sheep 
and the wolf will not see them ; marigold keeps 
off poisonous animals; aerial demons cannot 
hurt the r of red coral; birthwort 
powdered and shaken on the fire drives demons 

a of a house Ae. arg of —> 

against en tments (piscoga); sprinkle 
with holy water the powdered husk of the 
pappen-gient before using it to cure eye- 
ailments; and when you drink a certain 
potion out of a dead man’s skull, you should 
previously pray for his soul. 

The verso of fo. 57 is occupied by a notice of 
‘‘Aurea alexandrea,” which is good against 
headaches, by a paragraph on ‘“‘ Antimeron,”’ 
and by the beginning of a tract on the medical 
virtues of the eagle’s gall and the juice of 
the hawk’s stomach. There is then a lacuna in 
the MS. 

Ff. 58*-60° treat of miscellaneous medical 
matters: simple medicine (58*), the curative 
virtues of athair losa and lus Ailella (59*), 
together with those of deer and goats (59°), 

F. 60° contains (inter alia) a pedigree, prob- 
ably written in Scotland, of Gilla esbutus (sic) 
mac Semuis, mec Alasdair, mec Eoin Cathanig, 
mec Eoin, mec Domhnaill Ballaich, mec Ein 
Moir, up to Tuathal Techtmar—thirty-four 

enerations. The Alastar (Carrach), John 

th:inach, John (Mor, King of the Isles), and 

Domnall Ballach here mentioned were famous 

men in their day, and three of them were hung 

on the one gallows, in 1499, by James IV. of 

Scotland (see the Annals of Ulster, the Annals 

of Loch Cé ad ann., and O’Donovan’s note p, 

Four Masters, 1590 A.D.) 

The principal contents of the rest of the 
MS. (ff. 61-1245) are a glossary, chiefly of 
plant - names explained in Irish, which 
fills ff. 117-118, col. 1, and short treatises 
(all in fifteenth-century Irish), on eye-ail- 
ments (69, 73-75»), fistula (70>), dysentery 
(71*), headache (72*); diseases of the ears (76*, 
76°, 778), nose (77°), mouth (78>, and teeth 
(78>); worms (76°), boils (80°-90*), lethargy 


* MS. Oomsuig. 








91s), hernia (92>), paralysis (94*), dropsy 
(or 108 ia) and small-pox (108+ ’ Urinary 
ailments are noticed in ff. 1219-122; and the 
verso of the last leaf, which should come before 
fo. 61, is occupied with the commencement of an 
Irish table of contents of the treatise on materia 
medica. 

W8ITLEY STOKEs. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CHUM.” 
Cambridge: May 11, 1896. 

The etymology of ‘‘chum” is unknown. 
Nevertheless, I wish to point out that an 
etymol for it was given 130 years ago 
which be curious that tt may be true. ; 

In the well-known Bremen Worterbuch, vol. 
ii. p. 895 (printed in 1767), we have this 
entry : 


‘© Kumpaan, abgekiirzt Kump, ein Gesell, 
a Genosse, Oo » socius, consors. Eng., 
chum.’ 


If there is a real connexion between these 
words, it remains to be seen how it could have 
come about. We know that it was a students’ 
word, first in vogue in universities. It must 
have been picked up in some German univer- 
sity, and brought home to England. The next 
thing requisite was to write it down. 

We learn from the New English Dictionary 
that it was first written down about 1684. 
There was at that date a great belief in Greek 
spelling, which rendered the use of ch for the 
English sound of k by no means uncommon. 
Of course, this happened principally in Greek 
words such as ‘‘chaos,”’ ‘‘ chorus,” ‘ chirur- 
geon,” ‘“‘choler,” and the rest. But there 
were cases in which ch was used for words of 
doubtful or not obvious origin, such as 
‘‘ Cham,” meaning the Great Khan ; ‘‘ Chagan,”’ 
with the same sense; ‘‘champhire,” for 
camphor; ‘‘charact,” a by-form of carat; not 
to mention the Italian chiaroscuro, found in 
1686. That this use of ch was considered 
elegant and classical appears from the fact 
that in the fifteenth century the river Cam was 
Latinised as Chamus by writers of Latin verse. 
Still stranger is ‘‘chim-cham,” as a variant of 
‘‘kim-kam.” But it is most to the point to 
observe that when Chapman wished to intro- 
duce the German word Kur/fiirst, he (or his 

rinters) actually adopted the form ‘‘ chur- 
‘urst,” in which the ch stood for the sound of 
k; possibly in order to indicate the back k 
(before «) as distinct from the palatal & in 
‘*keen.” In like manner, an Englishman who 
wished to write down the German Kump (short 
for Kumpaan) might easily be tempted to give 
it a learned look, befitting a student, by spelling 
it ‘“ chum,” which would be the an 
familiar form, adapted by cutting off the final 


letter. Such, for all we know, may have been 
intended by the spelling ‘‘chum” in Creech’s 
Theocritus (1684). 


Supposing this to be once done, any one who 
first came across the word by seeing it spelt 
would naturally imagine ch to represent 
the ch in ‘‘chamber,” just as one is 
naturally tempted to r aloud about the 
Grand Cham of (with the same 
ch). The word, once mispronounced, could 
never recover itself; and, in fact, it was 
not long before an impossible tradition grew 
up that it meant ‘‘ chamber-fellow,” and was 
derived thence by the very summary process of 
cutting off three syllables, and altering the 
vowel ! 

If the above story can be made good, or can 
be accepted as probable (as I thinkit is), we 
have no further difficulty. We should then 
say that ‘‘chum” was due to an attempt to 
naturalise the Low-German student-term Kump, 
a familiar form of Kumpaan. As for Kumpaan, 
Weigand and Schade correctly inform us that 
it was borrowed, somewhat early, from the Old 





French compainz, as Godefroy spells it. We 
are more familiar with the extended form 
com; , which we spell ‘‘ companion.” As 
to the sense, nothing can be more satisfactory. 
If we want to translate the English ‘‘chum ” 
into German, we have only to use Kumpan, 
and we have it exactly. Fliigel’s German 
Dictionary has : 

‘* Kumpan (old and colloquial), companion, mate, 
colleague, fellow ; cin lustiger Kumpan (jocularly), 
a jolly dog.”’ 

Indeed, the New English Dictionary, s.v. 
‘“* Compane,”’ tells us that the French compaein is, 
“now a schoolboy word, meaning chum.” 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
London: May 11, 1896. 

The dissyllabic compound ymy/ is the ordinary 
Welsh word for “brim,” “edge,” &. In 
Carmarthenshire that word is pronounced imi!, 
the vowel in both syllables having the same. 
value as in the English word “limit.” The 
Irish and Gaelic cognates are imaell and iomall. 
In Cardiganshire and North Wales the vowel 
has a different sound, which the u of the 
English word ‘‘humble”’ will represent well 
enough. I cannot at present see my way to 
concede that Miss Beale’s abei/on has anything 
to do with ymy/ and its plural form ymylon, or 
with the very dubious variants y bylon and 
y mylon given by Mr. Eilir Evans. I cannot 
find myl as an independent word in the dic- 
tionaries; and this is what they say about its 
brother byl. 

Owen Pughe’s Dictionary’, 1832: 


** Byl, sm. pl. t. au (yl), a brim or edge. Yn 
llawn hyd y byl, being full to the brim, Sil[-urian]. 
This word is only used in North Wales in its com- 
pound forms, ymy/, cyfy/, and the like.”’ 


Silvan Evans’s English - Welsh Dictionary 
(1858) has, under ‘‘ brimless,” “‘ a heart brimful 
of tears,” calon lawn o ddagrau hyd y byl.” 
The same distinguished lexicographer’s Welsh- 
English Dictionary has (p. 600) : 


‘*Byl (¥), sm. f.,a brim oredge; a rim. Liawn 
hyd y fyl, full to the brim, brimful. S[-outh} 
Wi-ales{.” 


But Mr. Eilir Evans says that y bylon and 
mylon not only mean ‘‘ edges ”’ or “‘ margins,” 
ut also ‘‘ perquisites” or “ gifts.” In regard 
to that statement I have collected the following 
evidence. Under ‘‘ perquisite,”’ I find in Silvan 
Evans’s English- Welsh Dictionary, ad/ael, dam- 
weinfael, dygwyddfael, rhoddfael, mael dygwydd, 
rhyw fael neu elw a gaffer heb law cyflog [* some 
vail or profit that is got in addition to wages”), 
anrheg. Under ‘‘ vails” the same work gives 
gweinidfael, gweinidrodd, damweinfael, rhodd- 
Jfael, ystlysfael, mael dygwydd, rhodd i weini- 
dogion [‘‘ gift to ministers”). Salesbury has 
mael, “‘avayle”; T. Richards (1753) has mael, 
“gain, profit, lucre, advantage”; T. Lewis 
(1805) has ‘‘ maelor, s., a place of traffic, a mart 
or market. There are districts so called in the 
marches of Wales, which were neutral ground, 
where trade was carried on.” It is clear, from 
the above quotations, that the question is not 
confined to ymylon and y meilon, but that 
maelon must also be taken into account. 
Both mail and mael will explain the diph- 
thongal middle syllable of abeilon, but ymy? will 
not. 
Whether or no the Welsh mae/ is connected 
i i English ‘“ mail” (in “ black- 
mail”) or English ‘‘ vails” is an interesting 
problem, but (mindful of the heading of this 
note) I must not attempt to discuss it at 


present. 
J. P. Owen. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND WELLHAUSEN. 
Florence: May 4, 1896. 

I should be very sorry to say that the 
reputation of Mr. Gladstone suffered a dis- 
graceful loss from his evident unwillingness or 
inability to answer the charges of extreme 
inaccuracy brought against him in my review 
of his Impregnable Rock. But I hold that 
they were quite as damaging as any charges 
that Dr. Baxter has brought against Well- 
hausen; and I fail to see why the consequences 
of their being left unanswered should be less 
serious. 

Looking at the question from a more 
general point of view, it seems to me that Mr. 
Gladstone's dictum involves a principle that no 
hard-worked scholar could possibly admit 
—the principle that no attack on him, 
however futile and disingenuous it may 
seem to him and to his friends, should be left 
unanswered, under penalty of forfeiting his 
reputation. Certainly Mr. Gladstone himself 
does not seem to have acted on that principle, 
either as a statesman or as a scholar, but rather 
on the opposite principle of leaving adverse 
criticism to answer itself. 

ALFRED W. BENN. 








MR. LANG’S TRANSLATION OF ** AUCASSIN AND 
NICOLETE.”’ 
London: May 11, 1896. 


Mr. Lang’s perfect version of perhaps the 
most perfect masterpiece of medieval literature 
has not been reprinted by me, for the simple 
reason that subscribers were assured that it 
would not be reprinted. 

It is a question, however, whether a simple 
text, lacking the artistic and typographical 
graces of the original edition, and intended 
solely to propagandise the love of medieval 
literature among the masses, could be regarded 
by the privileged 600 purchasers as an infringe- 
ment of the bargain with them. If no objec- 
tion is exp , I am willing, as Mr. Lang 
assents, t» try the experiment of an Aucassin 
for the million. If my anticipation, that the 
million will continue profoundly indifferent to 
good literature, and refuse to invest a shilling 
in a masterpiece rather than waste it on 
ephemeral twaddle, should prove false, no one 
will be more delighted than 

Mr, LANo’s PUBLISHER. 








‘* THE BIBLE IN SPAIN.” 

Magdalen College, Oxford : May 9, 1896. 
Will you allow me to say that your reviewer, 
in his complimentary notice of The Bible in 
Spain, has credited me with a larger share of 
the work than I can claim. The historical 
introduction was written by Mr. Burke, and I 
have only added a single reference. I should 
also like to state that I have been indebted for 
the Arabic information in the Gl to my 
friends Prof. Margoliouth, fellow of New 
College, and the Rev. G. A. Cooke, fellow of 

Magdalen. HERBERT W. GREENE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, May 17,7 p.m. Ethical: “ The Ethics of Liberal 
Politics,” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead, 
Monpay, May 18, 4.30 pm. Victoria Institute: “ Climate 
in Egypt,” by Grant Bey. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lectare, “‘ Applied 
Electro-Chemistry,” IV., by Mr. J. Swinburne. 
8p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects. 
8.45pm. Geographical: ‘* Journey from Talifu to 
Assam,” by Prince Henry of Orleans. 
Tvurspar, May 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Ripples 
in Air and on Water,” IIL, by Mr. C. V. Boys. 
4.30 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ Our Colonial Food 
Supplies,’’ by Mr. Arthur Clayden. 
6p.m, Statistical; “ Agricultural Credit Banks,” 
by Mr. Robert A. Yerburgh. 
8 p.m, Civil Engineers: “The Magnetic Testing 
of Iron and Steel,’’ by Prof. J. A. Ewing; ‘‘ Magnetic 
Data of [ron and Steel,” by Mr, Horace F, | ll, 





8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Bronze Casting in 
Europe,” by Mr. George Simonds. ‘ ek 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ An Interesting Variation 
in the Pattern of the Teeth of a Specimen of the 
Common Field-Vole,” by Mr. G. E. H. Barrett- 
Hamilton ; “‘ Contributions to the Anatomy of Picarian 
Birds, III., the Anatomy of the Aicedinizae,” by Mr. 
. Beddard 


Wepnespay, May 20, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ The 
Exposure of Anemometers,” by Mr. R. H. Curtis. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: *‘Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy,” by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 
8 p.m. Elizabethan: “The Plays of Thomas 
Otway,” by Mr. J. E. Baker. 
8 p.m. Microscopical. vee 
Tuvurspay, May 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Art 
of Working Metals in Japan,” III., by Mr. W. Gowland. 
8 pm. Chemical: “The Diphenylbenzenes, L., 
wa gy ~* by Messrs. F, D. Chattaway and 
R. C. T. Evans; “ Derivatives of Camphoric Acid,” by 
Dr. F. 8. Kipping; ‘‘Some_ Substances exhibiting 
Rotatory Power in both the Liquid and Crystalline 
States,” by Mr. W. J. Pope. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 
Fripay, May 22,4 p.m. Botanic: “ Insectivorous Plants,” 
by Prof. Henslow. 
5p.m. Physical: “ Dielectrics,” by Mr. R. Apple- 
yard; “The Field of an Elliptical Current,” by Mr. 
J. Viriamu Jones; “‘An Instrument for Measuring 
Frequency,” by Mr. A. Campbell. : 
8 p.m. ee Anniversary Meeting; ‘‘ The 
Use of the Particle re, in Preterital Senses, in Old 
Irish,” by Prof. Strachan. 
9 2 Royal Institution : “ Hysteresis,” by Prof. 
J. A. Ewing. ok 
Sarvrpay, May 23, 3 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘‘ Three 
Emotional Composers, III., Liszt,” by Mr. F. Corder. 





SCIENCE. 
TWO BOOKS ON GENESIS, 


The Book of Genesis. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Critical Analysis, and Notes, by 
G. Woosung Wade. (Hodder Brothers.) 

Notes on the Text of the Book of Genesis. By 
G. J. Spurrell. Second Edition. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tne author of the first of these books is 
one of the professors in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, where the late Rowland Williams 
was vice-principal. Of Dr. Williams’s con- 
nexion with that once famous volume, Essays 
and Reviews, and of the heated controversy 
which ensued on its publication in 1860, it 
is unnecessary to s Dr. Williams’s 
biography, written by his wife, bears on 
the title as a motto the words, ‘‘If men 
hereafter may say what they know more 
freely, I shall therein have the price of my 
tears.” Of the wish thus expressed Dr. 
Williams, if he could revisit earth, would 
probably regard Prof. Wade’s book as a 
partial fulfilment, though possibly he might 
not assent to all its conclusions. Certainly 
with very much freedom, and with no pro- 
bability of sinister consequences, opinions 
are enunciated which thirty-six years ago 
could scarcely have been put forth by a 
clergyman without some measure of anxiety. 
In his Introduction Prof. Wade has a 
chapter on ‘The Myths” of Genesis. He 
observes, with special reference to the first 
eleven chapters of the book : 
“Into a discussion of such legends it would be 
unnecessary to enter, if it were not, on the one 
hand, for the resemblance which in some cases 
exists between them and the results of modern 
scientific inquiry, and, on the other hand, for 
the influence they have had in moulding theo- 
logical theories.” 
Of this “influence,” with regard to the 
Creation and Fall of Man, there can be no 
doubt. As to the scientific evidence of the 
origin of man, our author admits the 
probability ‘‘ that the several races, in spite 
of the many differences between them, have 
been developed from one stock,” though 
“there is nothing to show that they have 





all descended from a single pair.” There 
can be no question that such a view requires 
“ the theological teaching of St. Paul” and 
‘his doctrine of the Atonement in some 
respects to be modified.” 

Prof. Wade gives a translation of Genesis 
based on the Authorised Version, but 
arranged in parallel columns, evidently 
with the view of rendering the results of 
the so-called ‘‘ higher criticism ” accessible 
to English readers. The translation is 
followed by notes, many of which are 
commendable for terseness and conciseness, 
After consulting many authorities, Prof. 
Wade has endeavoured to form an indepen- 
dent judgment, and this claim may be 
admitted. Neither Prof. Wade, however, 
nor Mr. Spurrell would seem to have studied 
Ecclesiastes very closely. On Gen. xlix. 24 
Prof. Wade has the note :— 

‘* From thence: i.e. from God, explained by 
what follows; cf. the use of there of the next 
world in Eccl. iii. 17.” 


Now, the reader does not require to be a 
Hebraist to perceive thax it is certainly not 
in “the next world” that there is “a time 
for every purpose and for every work.” 
Mr. Spurrell says that the expression used 
“ probably means ‘ from heaven’—ef. Eccl, 
iii. 17 (?).” But there is no need for the 
added note of interrogation. It is perfectly 
clear that the passage in Ecclesiastes means 
nothing of the kind. 

In Gen. vi. 3, where A.V. renders ‘“‘ My 
spirit shall not always strive with man,” 
Prof. Wade adopts the rendering, “‘ rule in 
man.” Mr. Spurrell looks with some favour 
on this rendering, though not without hesita- 
tion; but he rejects the rendering of A.V., 
with the remark that it gives ‘‘a meaning 
which in Nif’al depends on the reciprocal 
signification of the conjugation, and so can- 
not be assigned to Qal.” Now in Eccl. vi. 
10 the verb in question (din) in Kal, not 
Niphal, is used with the meaning “ strive’’ 
or “contend”: ‘‘ Neither may he contend 
with him that is mightier than he” (A.V.). 
And it is particularly interesting to note 
that the author of Ecclesiastes probably had 
Gen. vi. 3 especially in view. In the same 
verse he speaks of the name long ago given 
to man—‘‘ Adam.” 

Mr. Spurrell’s work, as a commentary 
on the Hebrew text of Genesis, must be 
regarded as more ambitious than that of 
Prof. Wade. It contains notes which have 
evidently been compiled with much labour, 
and in which the student may find infor- 
mation, not, perhaps, easily accessible 
elsewhere. But, as ‘mainly intended 
for students beginning the Hebrew lan- 
guage,” it is doubtful whether the book 
is altogether what it should be. The 
beginner is not unlikely to be bewildered 
by long geographical or other notes, 
which are without a difference of type or 
other indication to distinguish matter which 
he may at first advantageously pass over. 
Moreover, the beginner would certainly be 
misguided who, in some places, should 
follow Mr. Spurrell’s directions: for exam- 
ple, by rendering in Gen. ix. 14, ‘“ when I 
cloud my clouds”; or in xi. 3, ‘‘ and let us 
burn them into bricks”; or by adopting 
Mr. Spurrell’s view that the article in 
ha-oreb (“the raven”) of Gen. viii. 7 “‘is 
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generic.” This is impossible, even if all 
the ravens outside the ark had perished 
—assuming, indeed, that the narrative of 
the Flood is to be treated as_ self-con- 
sistent. In 1 Sam. xvii. 34 and 1 Kings 
xx. 36 (cited by Mr. Spurrell) the article 
is not generic, but distinguishes the lion or 
the bear as an important or formidable 
animal. Here Eccl. ix. 4 is instructive, 
‘‘ Even a living dog, he is better than the dead 
lion.” Itis pretty clear that the narrative 
of the Flood was not related in Genesis for 
the first time, and the raven may well have 
been a recognised dramatis persona, This, 
however, is not the only possible explana- 
tion of the article. The beginner, too, who 
has been studying the construction of the 
numerals as given in the Grammars is likely 
to be mystified by Mr. Spurrell’s remark on 
Gen. vii. 4, that ‘‘ certain nouns are used 
after the numerals in the singular.’ Then 
—to omit various other matters which we 
had noted—some more explicit information 
should have been given to the student with 
regard to the construction of a passive verb 
followed by an accusative, or a seeming 
accusative, with eth (Gen. iv. 18 al.). It is 
not enough t> say that the same construc- 
tion may be found in other passages, and to 
cite authorities which may not be easily 
accessible. 

Both Mr. Spurrell and Prof. Wade 
touch in their Introductions on the modern 
view of the documentary structure of the 
Pentateuch (or Hexateuch). Considerations 
of space forbid the discussion of this matter 
here. There is, however, one question 
alluded to by Prof. Wade on which a word 
may be said. The portion Gen. ii. 4-iii. 24 
is, as is well known, characterised by the 
use of Jehovah Elohim (the Lorp God); 
but in the conversation between Eve and 
the serpent the Divine name used is simply 
Elohim. Prof. Wade justly doubts whether 
this indicates a distinct document. It was 
apparently the late Prof. Palfrey, of Har- 
vard, who first suggested that the intention 
was to represent that God was not yet 
known as Jehovah, though this name is used 
in the narrative generally. This would be 
consistent with the use of the name Jehovah 
by Eve after the Fall (Gen. iv. 1). Buta 
difficulty presents itself on account of the 
statement in Gen. iv. 25, about the com- 
mencement of the worship of Jehovah. 
“Mais en cela,” says Reuss, ‘‘]’auteur se 
contredit lui-méme.” The only apparent 
escape from this dilemma is to translate 
Gen. iv. 1 in the most natural and gram- 
matical manner, and to give, ‘‘ I have gotten 
aman, even Jehovah,”* a course adopted 
by various authorities ancient and modern, 
and at the same time to suppose that the 
writer intended to represent ‘‘ Jehovah” as 
becoming a Divine name only in the 
days of Enos. It has scarcely been ob- 
served that the rendering of R.V., follow- 
ing many modern authorities, “I have 
gotten a man with [the help of] the 
Lorp,” becomes entirely unsuitable, apart 
from grammatical reasons, through the 
strongly anthropomorphic representations 





_* Delitzsch adduces, as parallel examples, Gen. 
vi. 10; xxvi. 34; Isa. vii. 17; Ezek. iv. 1. He, 
however, rejects, on other than grammatical 
grounds, the rendering given above. 





of the Deity in Genesis. He walks in 
the garden as a man; as a man, together 
with two angels in human form, he appears 
asa traveller to Abraham. Gen. vi. 2 is now 
commonly regarded (¢.g., by both Messrs. 
Wade and Spurrell) as relating to the union 
of angels with women; but the writer in 
Genesis certainly did not intend to bring 
down Jehovah to the level which the classics 
assign to Zeus.* It may be inferred that 
the accounts in Genesis are fragmentary ; 
and to this inference there is no objection. 
Tomas TyLeEr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.” 
It. 
Cardiff : May 9, 1898. 

On the question of accent we differ from Dr. 
Lloyd toto caelo. He thinks it is desirable to 
teach schoolboys to give a stress value to the 
Greek signs of accent, in the hope that they will 
‘‘automatically ” give them also something of 
a musical character. We hold that it is shown 
by experience that the one certain ‘‘auto- 
matic”’ effect of such teaching is to destroy the 
learner’s knowledge of quantity altogether. 
This I have ee observed is the case of 
American pupils (at Cambridge) and German 
classmates (at Leipzig). To make clear, how- 
ever, even to those who have had no practical 
opportunities for judging the matter, that our 
experience is not solitary, I have asked Prof. 
Jebb, with whom I discussed the question 
before the pamphlet was written, to allow me 
to publish his opinion. He writes as follows 
(April 29) : 
“TI fully agree with you that it is undesirable to 
begin by teaching students of Greek the stress 
accent. The ancient Greek accent which our 
written signs are supposed to represent was, I 
believe, a pitch accent. Whether an attempt should 
be made to reproduce (conjecturally) this ancient 
pitch accent is a point on which I express no opinion, 
though we should generally agree, I suppose, that 
any such attempt would be difficult, or could scarcely 
be very satisfactory. But to teach the stress accent, 
in the hope that the learner may work back from it 
to the pitch accent, seems to me a great mistake. 
The only recommendation which can reasonably be 
claimed for it is that it facilitates the require- 
ment of the modern Greek pronunciation. On 
the other hand, it is quite certain that most 
learners would have their notions of quantity hope- 
lessly confused by it. If an ancient metrical com- 
position is read with the modern stress accent, the 
metre is violated in all the innumerable places where 
the stress accent conflicts with quantity. And I 
hold it to be far more important that a student of 
Greek should be able to comprehend or enjoy the 
ancient metrical compositions, as such, than that he 
should be assisted in acquiring the modern Greek 
"a ae og If he has learned quantity from the 

ginning, he will always remember it; and if, 
afterwards, he desires to acquire the modern pro- 
nunciation, he will have the written signs to guide 
him as to the stress accent. But if both ear and 
eye have from the first been habituated to the stress, 
it will be an enormous strain on the memory to 
learn quantity afterwards, since there will be no 
guide to the eye, while to the ear, trained on the 
stress accent, the distinction of quantity will seem 
artificial.” 

To this I may add that, when our pamphlet 
appeared, a distinguished Greek scholar (who 
was for some years fifth form master at one 
English public school and is now head master’s 
assistant at another) wrote to me, expressing 
regret that we had not spoken more favourably 


* Gen. iv. 25, which speaks of the intervention 
of Deity in relation to the birth of Seth, is open to 
no similar interpretation ; and the same thing may 
pA ae of other paseages relating to the birth of 
children. 











of the attempt to teach a musical value for the 
accents in actual pronunciation, since, he said, 
he had tried the experiment with success in his 
own form. Prof. Arnold and myself have a 
perfectly open mind on this matter. 

It would be simply waste of time to discuss 
Dr. Lloyd’s super-ingenious attempt to fasten 
@ preposterous tive meaning upon the 
purely negative . which we make in 
the pamphlet. e recommend students to 
neglect the musical Greek word-accents. Dr. 
Lloyd objects that they will therefore give 
wrong musical accents to the various syllables 
ofa word. Of course they will—and until they 
have a sufficiently musical ear to learn the 
right ones there is no help for them. But it 
is clearly beside the mark to select arbitrarily, 
as Dr. Lloyd does, one (perhaps the most 
absurd) out of an infinite number of conceivable 
ways in which they may go wrong, and then 
suggest that we recommended that particular 
method, or any method at all. Norcan I admit 
his contention that it is either impossible or un- 
desirable to distinguish different parts of a 
sentence or paragraph by differences of tone, 
even though no attempt is made to distinguish 
in the same way the syllables of any single 
word. 

With regard to the o-vowels Dr. Lloyd offers 
three criticisms: (1) that the sound of Latin / 
and English oo is a fourth, not a fifth, century 
value for ov; (2) that the sounds of aw in 
Eng. ‘‘ caught” and French o in ‘“‘ monologue,” 
for Greek » and o respectively, are difficult to 
teach; (3) that the English examples we give 
of these two sounds are unsatisfactory. Some- 
thing should also be said (4) as to the zd value 
for ¢, which Dr. Lloyd has somewhere included 
in his ‘‘ tutorial” excommunications. I will 
deal with these points briefly, beginning with 
the last mentioned. 

Dr. Lloyd does not demur to zd as having 
been the actual fifth century value of ¢, The 
onus probandi, therefore, of its difficulty, as a 
reason against its adoption, lies with him. In 
its favour, from the teacher’s standpoint, may 
be reckoned : (1) that the value of ¢ in prosody 
is at once explained and impressed on the 
schoolboy’s memory; (2) that zd is a very 
common childi mispronunciation of both 
English j and French /, both initially and 
medially, and therefore presumably at least 
possible to a schoolboy ; (3) that the combina- 
tion of sounds is extremely common in English, 
and that it is only the accident of our system 
of spelling that gives it a strange look 
(e.g. it is sounded, though not written, in 
a crowd of past participles, like ‘‘ closed,” 
“* raised,” ‘‘ teased,” &c.); and (4) that when 
the student comes to questions of etymology, 
it is a real saving of trouble for him to be 
familiar with the true sound of the letter 
(6¢@ = Lat. sido for *sisdo, 5{os = Goth. asts, 
&c.). But we shall be only too glad to hear 
the expectations of actual teachers, and still 
more their experience, in the matter. 

With regard to the English examples of 
particular sounds, we still more henstiiey wel- 
come criticism, and can only regret that Dr. 
Lloyd should fail us just where his help would 
be of especial value: we should be grateful if 
he had suggested an unexceptionable English 
equivalent for the French (and Greek) 6. To 
us the o in “cannot” and “consist” (which 
Dr. Lloyd describes vaguely as “an ‘“‘open o 
spoiled and obscured ’’) appears to be commonly 
pronounced close; but its pronunciation cer- 
tainly varies, and, if no English phonetician 
can suggest a less disputable example, it would 
perhaps be better to treat the Greek o in our 
table as we have done «—that is, to give an 
example of an ordinary English o between 
brackets, as a rough equivalent only, leaving 
the French monologue to do duty as a more 
exact representative. Again, Dr. Lloyd calls 
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us Cockneys because we pronounce the vowel* 
of ‘‘ore,” *‘oar” as au in “ caught” ; we might 
call him a North-countryman for not doing 
so; but if no word in which the English 
letter o represents the open vowel of “broad,” 
‘‘caught” can be suggested, we might 
fall back on one of these words; though 
here, again, a North-countryman who calls 
them something like ‘‘brid” and ‘‘caht” 
may quarrel with us. Wesball welcome further 
discussion of these points of English phonetics. 

As to the teachableness of these sounds, we 
can see no objection to the open sound (London 
au in ‘“‘ caught”) for Gr. w»; among other 
advantages it makes the Attic contractions of 
a+o, o+o and o+e distinctly more 
intelligible to distinguish w from Eng. 6. 
As to the close value of Gr. o, it 
seemed to us a point which a teacher 
might well keep in view in fixing his 
own pronunciation, and his best pupils will 
imitate him ; how far he can insist upon it with 
his class as a whole is just such a point as we 
had in view in leaving the discretion, which our 
pamphlet expressly does, to the individual 
teacher of deferring any particular changes 
which he finds difficult, after fair trial—the 
sentence was quoted in my last letter. 

Finally, what was the sound of ov at Athens 
in the fifth century? In 356 B.c.,+ so far as 
appears from our present evidence, the Boeotians, 
who were borrowing the Ionic alphabet from 
Athens, began to write OY to represent the 
sound of their own v—i.e., Latin u, Eng. oo. 
They would not have done this before the 
#-sound was well established among the people 
from whom they took the symbol, so that we 
may put this pronunciation at Athens at least 
as early as (say) 370 B.c. The use of O to 
denote a lengthened omicron (and often the 
product of the original ‘‘ genuine diphthong ” 
ov) unfortunately proves nothing as to whether 
the sound it represented was a close 6 or an 
open 7; the ov spelling begins even before the 
fifth century B.c. (C./.A., vol. i., 360, 362), and 
the traditional o-spelling appears occasionally 
even as late as 300 (Meisterhans, 2nded., p. 6, 
note 21), long after we have direct evidence 
in the Boeotian spelling just quoted that the 
#-value was established.{ Brugmann (p. 34), 
Gustav Meyer (p. 139), and Meisterhans (p. 21) 
all assume that the sound in which the long 
omicron and the original diphthong coalesced 
was #, and nothing else from the time of 
their coalescence—that is, at the beginning of the 
fifth century B c. In our pamphlet we only refer 
# to the age of Pericles; and in default of direct 
evidence there is no other pronunciation to 
recommend. The possible error thus admitted 
is small, whether in chronology (fifty or sixty 
years) or phonetics ; for an open # comesin soun 
very near toaclosed. Far more serious dis- 
advantages (as we have before pointed out), 
would attend the adoption of a fourth-century 
pronunciation in toto. 

All Dr. Lloyd’s criticisms have now been con- 
sidered. We have welcomed his suggestions on 





* We do not, however, wish to pronounce oars 
as awz; the Oockney abandonment of r, which 
Dr. Lloyd confuses with the vowel-sound, is an 
entirely different matter. 

t+ Meister, Griech. Diall. i., p. 231. Whether 
any fresh evidence has appeared since our pamphlet 
was published I cannot ascertain until the Long 
Vacation gives me access to the Cambridge 
libraries. 

t Blass’saccount (pp. 32, 33), both of «and ovover- 
looks completely the fact that a traditional spelling 
will hold ite ground in competition with a phonetic 
spelling long after an actual change of sound has 
taken place. Dr. Lloyd appears to follow him in 
He He that a variation in spelling necessaril 
implies a contemporaneous variation in sound, a 
most unscientific assumption, which carries its own 
= (ef. Brugmann, Gr. Gram., 2nd ed., 
p. 11). 


porcus Umber, 39. 11 (cf. Festus: 
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the practical side; and on the theoretical I 
think we have shown, first, that, except in the 
matter of the aspirates, Dr. Lloyd’s own 
differences from us are slight; and, secondly, 
in this, and in every case in which he differs 
from a view which we have advocated, not only 
that the most recent authorities are in almost 
complete agreement with one another and with 
us, but that the decisive weight of evidence 
rests on the same side. 
R. 8. Conway. 








THE ‘‘ PARNASSUS” CATULLUS,. 
Trinity College, Dublia: May 9, 1896. 

I am sorry I have misrepresented a conjecture 
of Prof. Ellis on Catullus, 64, 109. He did not 
repeat (as I have represented) Voss’s impossible 
quaecumvis obvia frangens, but suggests 
quaeviscumque obvia frangens, which is very 
much superior, and is, I think, highly probable. 
I take the opportunity of making two or 
three slight corrections which I thought I had 
made on the last proof I saw. In stating that 
Catullus was the first Latin author who had 
used the pentameter at all largely, I intended 
to add, ‘‘except, periaps, the rude satirist 
Lucilius” ; 68, 141, atqui should be one word, 
and the line should end with a comma, not a 
semicolon; and in Index grabatum should, of 
course, be grabatus. I also intended, but 
forgot, to suggest plotus Umber for =. . 
“ 0 ] 

appellati sunt Umbri quia sunt planis pedibus).” 

A. PALMER. 


P.S.—My note on 4, 2 contains a double 
oversight, which is obvious. » 
A, . 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE council of the British Association have 
resolved to nominate Sir John Evans for the 
presidency at the meeting to be held next year 
at Toronto. The secretary, Mr. George 
Griffiths, sailed for Canada last week to make 
arrangements for the meeting. 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. 
J. A. Ewing, of Cambridge, on ‘‘ Hysteresis ”— 
a term of art, we presume, of engineering, 
but not to be found in Ogilvy’s Imperial 
Dictionary. 

On Friday of this week, at 4 p.m. the Rev. 
Prof. George Henslow was to begin a course of 
three lectures in the Gardens of the Royal 
Botanic Society, Regent's Park, on ‘“ The 
Movements of Plants,” ‘‘ Insectivorous Plants,” 
and ‘‘ Plants of the Bible.” The lectures will 


d | be illustrated with lantern slides, and are free 


to visitors in the Gardens. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of the Geological 
Society will held on Wednesday next, in 
order to submit to the decision of the fellows 
certain resolutions of the council regarding a 
proposed transference of a portion of the 
society’s collections to the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, to be held at Great George-street on 
=e next, Mr. Richard H. Curtis will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Exposure of Anemo- 
meters”’; and there will also be an exhibition 
of sixty photographs of clouds, sent by Mr. 
H. C. Russell, of the Sydney Observatory. 


A PEOPLE’S edition is about to be issued of 
Cassell’s Illustrated Natural History, in weekly 
numbers, uniform with the popular edition of 
Cassell’s History of England. This work, which 
inally prepared under the editorship of 
the late Prof. Martin Duncan, is a complete 
Natural History by leading authorities, describ- 
ing beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, 





and furnished with about 2000 illustrations. 
The present edition will be issued at less than 
one-third the price at which the work has 
hitherto been obtainable. 

THE Whitsuntide meeting of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to the neighbourhood of 
Chippenham, Calne, Kellaways, and Corsham, 
under the direction of the Rev. H. H. Winwood 
and Mr. H. B. Woodward. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Pailological 
Society will be held on Friday next, at 8 p.m., 
at University College, Gower-street, when 
Prof. Strachan, of Liverpool, will read a paper 
on “ The Use of the Particle ro, in the Pre- 
terital Senses, in Old Irish.’ 


THE publishing house of Mr. A. W. 
Sijthoff, of Leyden, has been induced to under- 
take the enterprise of photographic reproduc- 
tions of important Greek and Latin MSS., 
which Dr. W. N. Du Rieu, the university 
librarian of the same place, has for some 
time been urging upon the attention of the 
learned world. It is proposed to begin with a 
series of twelve reproductions, to be followed 
by a second series, if sufficient support is ob- 
tained. The general editor is Dr. Du Rieu; 
but each part will have a special introduction 
by a recognised authority, giving a critical and 
historical account of the MS. A beginning 
will be made with the fifth century MS. of the 
Old Testament in Greek, known as the Sarra- 
vianus-Colbertinus, of which 260 pages are at 
Leyden, 44 at Paris, and 2 at St. Petersburg, 
with an introduction by M. H. Omont, of the 
Bibliothéque agra = mode of repro- 
duction is phototype, and the specimen pages we 
have seen foome nothing to be desired. The price 
appears rather high — £8, bound in medieval 
style. Among the other MSS. proposed for 
the first series, we notice the ninth century one 
of Plato in the Bodleian, called the ex 
Clarkianus. The proposed list, however, will 
have to undergo revision; for the authorities 
of the Laurentian Library at Florence are 
unwilling to permit another facsimile to be 
made of their Aeschylus, and themselves pro- 
pose to reproduce their Virgil and Tacitus, 
under the care of Dr. Guido Biagi. The price, 
we may add, of the reproduction of the 
Laurentian Aeschylus, already noticed in 
the AcADEMY by Prof. Lewis Campbell, is 
only £4. 


THE next fasciculus of the new edition of the 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum (Bell) will contain 
the poets from Manilius to Valerius Flaccus— 
namely, Manilius, Phaedrus, Persius, Lucan, 
and Valerius Flaccus, together with the 
“Aetna.” The chief editor will be very grate- 
ful if scholars who have made recent contribu- 
tions to the textual criticism of these authors 
will acquaint him with the particulars in order 
that nothing may be overlooked. Communica- 
tions may be addressed, and es for- 
warded, to Dr. J. P. Postgate, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. have just added 


to their elegant ‘‘ Parnassus Lib of Greek 
and Latin Texts” Catullus, edited by Prof. 
Arthur Palmer, of Trinity College, Dublin. 


The characteristic of this series is that the text 
shall be printed with a short introduction, but 
no notes. But in this case Prof. Palmer has 
added a copious index, and also an apparatus 
criticus, in which the consensus of the two 
earliest MSS. with the majority of the later 
ones is expressed by the not unfamiliar colloca- 
tion GOM. We observe that the two next 
volumes of the ‘‘ Parnassus Library” are to be 
Sophocles, by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell; and 
Aeschylus, by Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
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REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
ZootocicaL.—( Tuesday, April 21.) 


Sm W. H. Fow er, president, in the chair.—The 
secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the society’s menagerie during the 
month of March, and called special attention to a 
fine young female Gorilla — gorilla), 
from French Congoland, obtained by purchase; a 
young male Markhoor (Capra megaceros), from the 
vicinity of Peshawar, British India, presented by Col. 
Paterson ; a pair of arather scarce species of Duiker 
Antelope (Cephalophus coronatus), from West Africa, 
purchased ; and a Silver-backed Fox ((anis chama), 
from Cape Colony, presented by Mr. C. W. Southey. 
—Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on some 
specimens from Nyasaland, lately sent home by Sir 
. H. Johnston. Among these was a fine head of 
the Sable Antelope (Hippotragus niger) from the 
Zomba plains, and an example of the Brindled Gnu 
(Connochaetes gorgon), or of a nearly allied form, 
believed to be the finest specimen of this Antelope 
sent home from British East Africa.—Mr. Sclater 
also exhibited, by permission of Mr. Justice Hopley, 
of Kimberley, a pair of horns of the so-called 
Antilope triangularis, said to be obtained somewhere 
on the Zambesi. These horns were now generall 
supposed to be abnormal horns of the cow Elan - 
Mr. W. E. de Winton gave an account of a small 
collection of Mammals from Ecuador, lately sent to 
the British Museum by Mr. L. Séderstrom, H.B.M. 
Consul at Quito. It contained examples of only 
three species, but two of these appeared to be new 
to science. One of them was a new Deer, ane 
to be called Pudua mephistophelis, and the other a 
Rodent of the genus Icthyomys, which was named 
I. siderstromi.—Mr. F, E. Bed read a paper on 
“The Anatomy of a Grebe (chmophorus major),” 
and added some remarks upon the classification of 
the Charadriiform birds, to which he considered the 
Auks to be more nearly related than the Grebes.— 
A communication was read from Messrs. F. D. 
Godman and O. — = ys ¢ bn 
Vincent, Grenada, and the adjoining i i 
on the collections made by Mr. Herbert R. Smith. 


(Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday, April 29.) 


Sir W. H. Frower, president,in the chair.—The 
report of the council stated that the number of fel- 
lows on January 1, 1896, was 3027, showing a net 
increase of 55 members during the year. The 
number of new fellows that joined the society in 
1895 was 197, which was the largest number of 
elections that had taken place in any year since 
1877. The total receipts of the society for 1895 
amounted to £26,958 9s. 1d., showing an increase 
of £1851 8s. 6d.,as compared with the previous year. 
The ordin diture in 1895 had amounted 
to £28,460 16s. 10d., being £155 6s. 9d. less than 
that of the previous year. Besides this a sum of 
£1649 19s. 14. had been to extraordinary 
expenditure. Of this sum £1149 19s. 1d. had been 
devoted to the new scheme of drainage for the 
society’s Gardens, and £500 to the special acquisition 
of a giraffe for the menagerie. Besides this expen- 
diture, £1000 had been devoted to paying off the 
last remaining portion of the mortgage debt on the 
society’s freehold premises, which were now valued 
at £25,000 und were absolutely free and unencum- 
bered. A second sum of £1000 had been transferred 
to a deposit account. After these payments a 
balance of £1391 1s. 2d. had been carried forward 
to the credit of the present year. A new edition of 
the list of animals in the society’s collection, of which 
the last (the eighth) was published in 1883, had been 
prepared under the direction of the secretary. It 
would, it was hoped, be ready for issue before the 
close of the present year. A a number of acces- 
sions to the library were reported. The number of 
visitors to the Gardens in 1895 had been 665,326, 
which was greater than it had been in any year 
during the past ten years. The number of animals 
in the society’s collection on December 31 last was 
2369, of which 768 were mammals, 1267 birds, and 
334 reptiles. About 23 —— of mammals, 22 of 
birds, and one of reptiles bred in the Gardens 
during the summer of 1895.—General the Hon. 
Sir Percy Feilding, Prof. Alfred Newton, Sir 
Thomas Paine, Mr. E. Lort Phillips, and Lord 
Walsingham were elected into the council, in the 
place of the retiring members. Sir W. H. Flower 


was re-elected Bag Mr. Charles Drummond 
treasurer, and Mr. Philip Lutley Sclater secretary 
for the ensuing year. 


(Tuesday, May 5.) 


Dr. Joun ANDERSON, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. P. L. Sclater, the secretary, read a report on 
the additions that had a to h —_ : 
Menagerie during the month of April, an 

special attention to a young male Indian elephant 
from Burma, acquired by purchase.—Mr. W. E. 
Hoyle exhibited a Réntgen-ray aa of a 
snake in the act of swallowing a mouse —Mr, G. A. 
Boulenger read a paper on some little-known 
Batrachians from the Caucasus, chiefly on 
specimens recently transmitted to the British Museum 
by Dr. Radde, of Tiflis —Mr. F. E. Beddard read the 
second of his contributions to the anatomy of 
Picarian birds.—Mr. M. F. Woodward read a paper 
on the dentition of certain Insectivores, and pointed 
out that there was strong evidence to show that the 
milk-dentition was undergoing reduction in the 
group as a whole—A communication from Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett contained some notes on the breeding 
of the Surinam toad (Pipa americana), as recently 
observed in the society’s gardens. It had been 
observed that the eggs, when issued from the cloaca 
of the female, which was protruded into a bladder- 
like process during their production, were arranged 
= e back of the female by the action of the 

e. 


ELizaBETHAN.—( Wednesday, April 15.) 


Freperick Rogers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. J. M. 
Wheeler read a paper on ‘‘ Marlowe and the Tudor 
Humanists.” The paper went fully into the heresies 
of the period, the visit of Giordano Bruno to Eng- 
land, and the society of Sir Philip Sidney, Lord 
Brooke, and others, who discussed with closed 
doors. Referring to the statement of Greene 
about a companion of Marlowe in blasphemy who 
perished miserably, the views were given of four 
heretics who were burnt at Norwich—Hamont in 
1579, Lewis in 1583, Cole in 1587, and Kett in 
1589. Asa Norwich man Greene would know all 
these cases. Kett, a fellow of Marlowe’s own 
college and an antitrinitarian mystic, may have 
o- an — to heresy; but Marlowe was no 
ollower of Kett. ‘The views attributed to Marlowe 
by Bame were nearer those of Hamont, but still 
more pronounced. Bame’s document represented in- 
formation to be proved in a law court,—Mr. Bullen 
said it was a comfort to know Bame was hanged ; 
but an accident of that kind might happen to any 
one in those days. Bame was a B.A. of Cambridge, 
educated at Christ’s College at the same time as 
Marlowe. He probably set down the most offensive 
things heard from Marlowe’s reckless tongue. His 
charges were the exaggerations, not the inventions, 
of anenemy. A warrant was out for the arrest of 
Marlowe when he was killed in a Deptford tavern. 
This was the bare fact. ‘That it was in a drunken 
brawl, and that gaming or a lewd love was the 
occasion, were suggestions of the Puritan mind at 
the death of an infidel playwright. It was quite 
ssible that Archer was a constable, or that Mar- 
owe, a fugitive, knowing his life was at stake, took 
his assailant for one who would arrest him, and in 
the scuffle was killed.—Mr. Wheeler threw out the 
fancy that something of Marlowe may have been 
embodied by Shakespere in his Mercutio, and con, 
tended that Sonnet 86 referred to Marlowe and no, 
te George Chapman.—The usual discussion followeg_ 


Hettenic.—({ Monday, May 4.) 


Pror. Lewis Campsett in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Mr. Talfourd Ely on ‘“‘ Newly Discovered 
Paintings at Pompeii,” illustrated by photographs, 
which were handed round for inspection. The 
paintings described were of very various degrees of 
merit, some of them being clearly copies of older 
originals coming from an Hellenic source. Among 
the subjects were the strangling of serpents by 
Hercules, who appears a stalwart boy much older 
than the traditionally ascribed ten months. There 
was also a pictorial representation of Hero and 
Leander ; and of the desertion of Ariadne by Theseus 





there were about twenty-five —- at Hercu- 
laneum. A beardless Zeus also was found, of which 





instances are very rare, though occasional mention 
of such a form of representation is made in 
Pausanius. There was one example of Persous and 
Andromeda, differing from the usual presentation of 
the latter as chained to arock. The story of Ixion 
was curiously of rare occurrence in the remains of 
ancient art, but at Pompeii was found a picture of 
the discovery of Ixion by Dionysus, the head of the 
former being turned the wrong way. Many of the 
pictures represented different trades, and of these 
some were of a very commonplace and realistic 
character. In others the work was represented in a 
more ideal fashion, through the medium of little 
Erotes, who were depicted as carrying on the trades 
of dyeing and fulling, and in another instance in the 
act of coining money. With the latter examples he 
proposed to deal in the Numismatic Journa!. The 
effect in some cases was almost comical, as in 
pictures of oil-making, of a wine shop, and of 
gymnastic ormances. The reader went into 
considerable detail, much of which was of a technical 
character. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Wednesday, May 6.) 


JupGce Baytis, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. 
C. E, Keyser read a second paper on “ Recent 
Discoveries of Mural Paintings at Willingham 
Church, Cambridgeshire, and elsewhere,” the first 
part of which was read at the Institute on February 5. 
Before arriving at Willingham the author descri 
some mural paintings found in twenty-seven churches 
in the counties of Wilts, Berks, Oxford, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge, many of which were 
fragmentary. Two, however, deserve special notice : 
namely, the one at Sonning, in Berkshire, where a late 
portraiture of St. Christopher was found over the 
doorway, a unique instance of a painting of the 
saint in this situation in England; the other in 
Brightwell Baldwin, in Oxfordshire, where there is 
an old chest on the front of which is painted the 
eombat between St. George and the — of early 
fifteenth century date. ‘These painted chests are by 
no means common, only fifteen having come under 
the author’s notice. Mr. Keyser then fully described 
the mural paintings at Willingham Church, which 
have been ee 7y and carefully restored in the 
last few years. The most important remains are 
on the of the nave, where at least four series 
of paintings have been brought to light: one 
relating to the Blessed Virgin, and another to 
the legend of St. George and the Dragon, also 
a large portraiture of St. Christopher, where he 
is represented holding the infant Saviour on 
his left arm, and not on the shoulder as is 
almost invariably the case. In the south aisle 
also considerable remains have been brought to 
light. Such a record of wall paintings as Mr. 
Keyser gave is especially noteworthy ; for, as he 
said, his paper in some instances contained the only 
record of their brief exposure before their final 
destruction or concealment by a fresh coating of 
plaster being laid on them—a n act due to 
the imperfect condition of most of the ——- 
Mr. Keyser brought photographs of some of t 
mural paintings for exhibition—Mr. Green (hon. 
director), in the absence of the author, read a paper 
on ‘* Great Stones at Gozo, Malta,” explored in 1893 
by Dr. A. A. Caruana. These great stones at tal- 
Qaghan, standing in situ and numbering fifteen, are 
all that remain of a cyclopean monument forming 
an enclosure of 1600 square yards; for the author 
tells how until lately considerable use was made of 
these stones for building houses and walls in the 
neighbourhood. In connexion with these remains 
are three vast natural caverns, probably used as 
cattle-sheds. Not far off another smaller megalithic 
enclosure at ta-Mrezbiet was also discovered, more 
regular in form and nearly complete, but of different 
construction. Plans of these remains were ex- 
hibited, also a series of — hs of the stones 
themselves was shown by Sir Benjamin Stone, who 
with the Rev. W. K. B. Bedford took in the 
discussion that followed, and explained how im- 
portant it was that Government should take steps to 
preserve what remains of these ancient and im- 
portant ruins from the reckless hands of visitors. 
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FINE ART. 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


DEIR EL BAHARI, 

Malegny: May 2, 1893. 
Tue student of Egyptian art, and especially 
of Egyptian architecture, has now at his 
disposal on the spot every facility for the study 
ofa monument unique among all those pre- 
served to us in the Valley of the Nile. The 
temple of Deir el Bahari is completely cleared, 
and is now free from the last of the rubbish 
mounds which last year still encumbered its 
enclosure wall on the south. 

Even the casual visitor is immediately struck 
by the fact that this temple is unlike any 
other, both in plan and in the details of style 
adopted in its construction by the architect, 
Senmut. There is no other Egyptian temple 
known to us which is built on a rising succession 
of platforms ; and we are therefore without 
comparisons for our guidance in seeking to 
ascertain how the architect was led to the 
adoption of this scheme. To some extent it 
may have been suggested to him by the nature 
of the site at his disposal, by the huge steps in 
which the rock of the foundations descends to 
the plain. What was the distinctive use of 
each of the three platforms on which the temple 
was built? Our excavations have proved that 
‘ the lowest platform was treated as the garden, 
or rather the orchard, of the temple, and that 
the trees planted in it were artificially watered. 
But the central and most extensive of the 
platforms, on the one side abutting against the 
cliffs, and on the other supported by a decorated 
retaining wall, seems to have been a clear 
space, and may perhaps be considered as 
corresponding to the spacious colonnaded 
courts preceding the sanctuaries in temples of 
both Pharaohs and Ptolemies. Neither have we 
any certainty as tothe proposed use of the four 
unfinished chambers opening on tothecolonnade 
on the northern side of the middle platform. 
Like the lateral chambers at Denderah and 
Edfu, they may have been intended as store- 
rooms for the incense and sacred oils, the 
garments and numerous utensils necessary to 

rforming the various rites of the complicated 

gyptian ritual. Or, like the court of the 
altar of Harmakhis, they may have been 
sanctuaries dedicated to the cult of divinities 
more especially worshipped in other parts of 
Egypt. But the more Pfausible supposition is 
that — Si were meant to be funerary chapels 
for members of the queen’s family. 

The above may serve as examples of the 
many unsolved questions raised by the study of 
this remarkable building ; and the solution of 
the problems is the more interesting, since Deir 
el Bahari is the oldest of all the funerary 
temples in the so-called Memnonia of Thebes. 

Again, the similarity of the architecture at 
Deir el Bahari to that of Greek temples is 
forced upon us, especially when looking on the 
white columns of the Anubis Shrine after 
coming from the Ramesseum. This impression 
is not only a general one, but is borne out in 
some detail by a comparison between the fluted 
columus of Hatshepsu and those of the Doric 
order, by a consideration of the architectural 
proportions of this part of the building and the 
relations between column and architrave. At 
Deir el Bahari nothing is on a gigantic scale ; 
but it seems to me that when the Egyptians 
turned aside from the style which was here 
applied so successfully, in favour of the massive 
architecture of Karnak and Medinet Habu, they 
deviated from the path which would have led 
them to elegance, and preferred the majestic 
and the colossal. 

At the end of last winter, it could indeed be 
said that the temple was practically cleared, 
Nevertheless, the excavation was at some points 








incomplete ; and the work of last season, which 
has been on a much smaller scale than that of 
the preceding, has now completed it. Last 
year the enclosure wall on the south was still 
encumbered, and the retaining wall of the 
Hathor Shrine was visible to but half its depth ; 
now the enclosure wall is not only entirely 
bared, but it is divided by a wide open space 
from the mounds of rubbish which cover tombs 
and structures older than the temple of 
Hatshepsu. 

In the course of this year’s work we have 
found many fragments of the famous Punt 
sculptures, all emphasing the African character 
of the country in which the expedition landed, 
but testifying also to the fact that the popula- 
tion of that country was not homogeneous, In 
addition to the genuine Puntites, with aquiline 
features, pointed beards, and long hair, there 
are also represented negroes of two different 
shades of colour—brown and black. The native 
huts were apparently made of wickerwork, 
and in front of one of them sits a big white dog 
with pendant ears. Another dog of the same 
kind, and led by a string, is being brought to 
the Egyptians. Birds with long bills are seen 
flying out of the trees from which men are 
gathering the incense, while the nests which 
they have forsaken are robbed of their eggs 
either for food or for some religious observance. 
Unfortunately these precious fragments do not 
complete the missing scenes, of which the 
destruction must not be attributed wholly to 
tourists and antiquity dealers: this work of 
havoc was begun in ancient times. 

The Hathor Shrine projects beyond the 
southern edgo of the middle platform. Par- 
allel to the Shrine a wall branched off at 
right angles to the enclosure wall form- 
ing a small court already destroyed in the 
time of the XXIst Dynasty. The corner 
of the wall alone remains. Our excavations in 
the soil of this court and along the outside of 
the shrine confirm Mariette’s discovery, that 
the temple was built on the site of a necropolis 
of the XIth Dynasty. In the immediate 
vicinity of the temple I came across some dozen 
tombs, which I thoroughly cleared, finding that, 
as usual in most Egyptian cemeteries, they had 
all been anciently rifled. Some had been re- 
used in the XXIst Dynasty for priests of 
Amon. But even in a rifled necropolis we may 
hope to discover occasionally a tomb which 
was overlooked by the plunderers, and to this 
end it is necessary that every tomb in the 
place should be systematically excavated. The 
tombs at Deir el Bahari are all on the same 
plan; they are rectangular pits dug in the soft 
and flaky rock to a depth of ten or twelve feet. 
On one side, generally on the west, opens 4 
small chamber originally closed by a brick 
wall, which contained one coffin only. The 
plundering of these tombs had usually taken 
place shortly after the burial ; and in such cases 
the rubbish with which they were filled con- 
sisted of the rock chips made in the course of 
cutting out the pit. Several pits, which, 
judging from the nature of the rubbish which 
they contained, were apparently untouched, 
proved to have been completely cleared except 
for a few wooden figures, or a little coarse 
pottery. But when a pit contained stones, 
some of which had obviously been taken from 
the walls of the temple, there could be no doubt 
that the tomb had been re-used; and in one 
case the door had been closed with two or 
three stone slabs, and the tomb itself con- 
tained a yellow mummiform coffin of XXIst 
D style. 

The interments of the XIth Dynasty were 
apparently made with a certain amount of 
luxury, and the tombs originally contained 
valuables, otherwise they would not have 
tempted the cupidity of the robbers. I could 





| form some idea as to what the character of this 


necropolis must once have been from, a tomb 
which had been only partly plundered. In 
emptying the pit we found two pieces of the 
gilt case of the inner coffin, and the blue 
glazed-ware bead necklace of the mummy. 
The chamber contained a coffin in the style of 
the XIth Dynasty, made of sycamore wood, 
rectangular, very thick and heavy, and in a 
perfect state of preservation. Outside, on box 
and lid, are lines of blue hieroglyphs giving 
the name of the deceased, and also there are 
two large eyes, a decoration characteristic of 
coffins of that period. The angles are lined 
with gilding. The inside is entirely covered 
with paintings and inscriptions. Above are 
horizontal lines of large hieroglyphs most 
exquisitely painted, as well as representations 
of the objects supposed to be placed near the 
deceased: mirrors, necklaces, bracelets, &c. 
Below and on the bottom are funerary texts, ina 
script intermediate between hieratic and hiero- 
glyphic. In the coffia had been left pieces of a 
very thick cartonnage, entirely gilt, except the 
necklace, which was painted in colours, and the 
hair. The mummy must have had jewels, 
which had been stolen, but the plundering 
seems to have been done hastily. The 
sandals and the pillow, both t, had 
been left, as well as many objects which had 
been deposited near the coffin. These objects 
are similar to those discovered at Meir in tombs 
of the VIth Dynasty, but they are of less 
artistic value. We got out two wooden boats 
with their crews, in one of which the figure of 
the deceased is seen sitting under an awning; 
two models of houses containing numerous 
figures—one of them emptying bags of corn 
into a granary; in the other a bull is seen 
lying on the ground, with his legs tied together 
while a man cuts his throat with a knife. We 
also found statuettes of men and women, 
carrying jars, loaves, and various provisions in 
baskets. These objects recall some adjuncts of 
the earthly life of the deceased, and were 
intended to answer the same purpose as the 
pictures on the walls of the tombs at Ghizeh 
and Sakkara. There was hardly a single tomb 
in which some such model figures had not been 
dropped. In one they had been jumbled 
together into a corner with the bricks of the 
door, in order to make room for the mummy of 
a priest of Amon, evidently of no high rank, 
since it was his office to prepare ointments for 
the use of the high priest. 

It is remarkable that this beautiful coffin does 
not bear the same name inside and outside. 
Inside the deceased is called Buan. He was a 
man of high rank with numerous titles, among 
which are those of Head of the Treasury and 
Head of the Granaries, showing that his position 
was one of considerable power. But on the 
outside he is called simply Menthuhotep, a 
name probably assumed as being that of 
the king under whose reign he had 
spent the greater part of his life, or to 
whom he was most indebted for the favours 
which he had received. I take it that the life 
of Buan-Menthuhotep was contemporary with 
the end of the XIth Dynasty and the beginning 
of the XIIth. His coffin, with all its para- 
phernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty 
and in preservation it is certainly one of the 
finest to be found in any museum. 

As my work was exclusively directed towards 
the temple and all that concerned its struc- 
ture and its history, I did not go out of my 
way to make further researches in the adjacent 
XIth Dynasty necropolis. Itis a place where 
interesting and probably fruitful excavations 
might be made ; and I believe that a systematic 
exploration of the space between the temple 
at the cliff which bounds the amphitheatre of 
Deir el Bahari on the south would reveal not 
only the whole extent of the necropolis, of 





which we have investigated one outskirt only, 
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but also remains of buildings erected by Antefs 
and Menthuhoteps, kings whose dates and suc- 
cession are now the object of much discussion 
among Egyptologists. 

EpovarD NAVILLE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HANNIBAL’S TOMB. 
Paris: April 30, 1896. 

Having read in the French papers that a 
German archaeological mission has set out for 
the Levant in order to explore the environs of 
the Turkish village of Gebzeh (between Scutari 
and Nicomedia), believed to be the site of the 
ancient town of Libyssa, where, according to 
Livy and others, Hannibal was buried, I was 
forcibly reminded of the following personal 
anecdote, bearing in a direct manner upon the 
object of the mission—namely, the discovery 
of Hannibal’s tomb, or of any remains of it. 
As a constant reader of the AcapEMy I 
thought I should address my communication to 
you, in slight repayment of all the intellectual 
benefit and pleasure I have derived from its 
pages. On that plea, ifon no other, I hope I 
may be pardoned for thus intruding myself on 
your attention. Here is my little story. 

It is now some forty years since I sat con- 
versing with a friend in his villa on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. That friend was Dr. 
Stephen Carathéodory, one of the chief 
physicians to Sultan Mahmoud, and the father of 
the ex-Governor of Crete, a man who, apart 
from his profound learning, was so highly 
respected for his character that even among 
the Turks themselves every Pasha’s door was 
open to him, and he was welcome everywhere. 


“Something very strange happened to me 
yesterday,’’ said the good doctor to me; “‘ very 

ard very vexatious. I had gone to pay a 
visit to a Turk of my acquaintance on the Asiatic 
shore, an Ulema residing at the village of 
Tchenghel-Kioi, and as we sat chatting together 
in his garden, he all at once asked me who and 
what ’Avyi8as was. ‘How come you to ask me 
such a question,’ said I to him, ‘and what 
do you know about the man whose name you 
just now mentioned?’ ‘I know nothing about 
him,’ replied the Ulema, ‘ but the men you see 
here at work at the back of my house dug up the 
other day from under the foundations a large 
marble slab with some lettera cut into it, and out 
of curiosity I sent for the village grocer (daka/), 
who was known to be able to read, and that’s the 
name he told me was engraved upon the marble 
stone. I amsorry I cannot show this to you, for 
it has since been ground into powder.’ ”’ 

_ Such is the story I heard from the doctor’s 
lips, and I give it to youin almost the very 
words of my lamented friend. 

ANTONY PsyCHARI. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to learn that Dr. Drury E. 
Fortnum, having quite recovered from the 
effects of his severe illness, has been able to 
complete his work on Maiolica, which will 
probably be ready for publication in the course 
of next month. Comprising all the more impor- 
tant matter of the South Kensington Catalogue, 
but modified and augmented in accordance 
with the researches of the last quarter of a 
century, this treatise will contain all that is 
valuable in the known history and characteristics 
of the various Italian fabriques and of their 
productions. Dr. Fortnum has also completed 
the MS. of a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
collection of those wares now in the Ashmolean 
Museuin at Oxford, which will shortly be put 
into the printer’s hands. Both these works 
will be illustrated by collotypes from examples 
in the Ashmolean. 


tion, for issue to subscribers only, The Life and 
Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A., in three volumes, 
written by Mr. Robert Chignell, with repro- 
ductions of about eighty examples of the 
deceased artist’s works, either in plates or by 
tint in the text, including the entire 
a of “The Thames from its Source to its 
ow 


THERE will open next week: the inaugural 
exhibition of the newly founded Cabinet Picture 
Society—which, we observe, includes several 
members of the Royal British Artists—at their 
own gallery, 175, New Bond-street; the usual 
summer exhibition of French and Dutch pic- 
tures, at the Continental Gallery, also in New 
Bond-street; and Mr. R. Caton Woodville’s 
military picture of ‘‘ Jameson’s Last Stand at 
the Battle of Doornkop,” at Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co.’s Gallery, Pall Mall. 


Princess LovisE, Marchioness of Lorne, 
has consented to open a loan exhibition of 
pictures on Friday next, at the Bermondsey 
Settlement, Farncombe-street, Jamaica-road. 
The exhibition, which is to remain open free 
to the publicthrough the Whitsuntide holidays, 
includes pictures by Joshua Reynolds, Turner, 
SirJohn Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, Sir John 
Gilbert, Messrs. Sidney Cooper, Alma Tadema, 
Seymour Lucas, Holman Hunt, and G. F. 
Watts. 


THE exhibition galleries of the British 
Museum, Bloomsbury, and also of the National 
History Museum, Cromwell-road, will for the 
first time be opened to the public on Sunday 
next, from 2.30to7 p.m. The National Sunday 
League have made arrangements by which Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen will conduct ies 
through the Assyrian galleries, and Dr. Henry 
Woodward through the collections of natural 
history. 

From Monday to Wednesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling the collection of 
porcelain, old English pottery, antique silver, 

intings, &c., formed by the late J. G. 

mard, of Cambridge. On the last day they 
will also sell a silver peg tankard, of about 
twenty-eight ounces, which was made by J. 
Plummer, of York, for one of the Pennyman 
family between 1578 and 1597. The six pegs 
inside indicate six gills, the measure of the 
tankard. 


Art the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Capt. W. de W. Abney will 
read a paper on ‘Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy.” 

THERE is now on view at Birmingham, in 
connexion with the spring exhibition of the 
Birmingham Royal Society of Artists, a loan 
collection of the works of Mr. Alma Tadema, 
consisting of about forty of his pictures and as 
many reproductions of them by engraving or 
etching. 

THE late Miss Julia Gordon has bequeathed 
a portrait of Mrs. Siddons by Lawrence to the 
National Gallery ; and also all her ornamental 
china, carved oak, stones, coins, fossils, Bermuda 
agates, books, &c., to the South Kensington 
Museum, on the express condition that they be 
kept as a separate collection under her name. 


Pror. SAYCE writes from Cairo, under the 
date of May 4: 
‘*Petrie’s Stela has arrived at the Museum, 
and it turns out that my reading of the im-~- 
portant passage is right, and his and Spiegel- 
burg’s are wrong. The campaign of Meneptah 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have in Tijeand 


was in the south of Palestine, where he received 
the tribute of Ashkelon; and his reference to 
the Israelites is the Pharaoh’s version of the 





Exodus. Spiegelberg has now found the name 
4 of the Tsraclit 


tes in another of Meneptah’s in- 





scriptions, where it has hitherto been over- 
looked.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Rome: 


** Prof. Lanciani has discovered in the farm 
of Giostra, near Castel di Leva, twelve kilometres 
south of Rome, the ruins of a very ancient Italic 
city, which seems to be Tellenae, which was 
destroyed by Ancus Martius. There remains a 
very large extent of wall, and the ground is 
strewed with potsherds. 


“The excavations that are being continued 
at Conca have brought to light another peri- 
pteral structure of the temple, and another 
Javissa, with pottery of later date. A frag- 
mentary inscription of the late Republican 
period, with a dedication of a Cornelius to the 
Mater Matuta, proves that the identification of 
Conca with Satricum is correct.” 


WE quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the Times : 


**The work of restoring the Stadion in marble has 
been resumed, and the temporary seats constructed 
for the Olympic Games are being removed. It 
appears that M. Averoff is prepared to furnish 
the large sum requisite for complete restoration. 
The arena will be excavated, and it is expected 
that many valuable remuants of the ancient 
structure will be brought to light. 

‘The excavations which are being carried out 
in Melos by the British School of Archaeology 
have resulted in some interesting discoveries. 
Among these are a draped life-size statue of a 
= of Dionysus, of which the head and the left 

d are missing ; and a colossal statue, perhaps of 
Apollo, of which the head and limbs are missing, 
but a portion of the right leg and foot has bsen 
recovered. Four draped torsos of the Roman 
period have also been found, one probably beiog 
a statue of Agrippina. A Roman mosaic floor has 
been laid bare, and some thirty inscriptions have 
been discovered, most of them being in the peculiar 
Melian character.’’ 


a —_———— —___— -—__»- —— 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Str AuGcustus HARRIs is a wise manager: he 
makes no promises, and therefore cannot break 
any. The season opened on Monday evenin 
with Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” a wor 
which, though far from being equal to his 
‘* Faust,” yet, if given with a strong cast, is 
certainly ‘attractive. There were a few weak 
points in the performance. Of the principal 
vocalists, Miss Eames may be praised for some 
excellent singing, though it must be confessed 
that she is not an ideal Juliette: by tem- 
perament she seems scarcely the most suitable 
representative of Shakespere’s impassioned 
heroine. Mr. Jean de Reszke, if not quite at 
his best, gave a fine impersonation of Romeo. 
Signor Mancinelli was the conductor ; and the 
orchestra, under his able—though at moments 
over vehement direction—distinguished itself. 
On Tuesday evening Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hin- 
sel und Gretel’ was givenin English. The work 
wae, on the whole, well rendered; yet, though 
successful, the reception was scarcely brilliant. 
The fact is, Humperdinck’s masterpiece, with 
its rollicking Peter, funny old witch, ‘‘ Choco- 
late Villa,” and other nursery story associations, 
seems somewhat out of place in a season of 
ic and romantic opera, The public, which 
takes interest in the love-sick Juliet, the ill-fated 
Santuzza, or the still more to be pitied Elsa, 
witnesses with cold curiosity,or even indifference, 
the stageaction. The real wonder of the opera 
is the ever-busy orchestra, in which thematic 
material—partly taken, partly imitated, from 
old-folk song—is worked, with rare skill, on 
Wagner lines. There was genius in the very 
attempt. Totreat simple melodies as Wagner 
had treated Leitmotive, which, like the themes 
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of Bach’s Fugues, were created by intellect and 
inspiration for the express purpose of passing 
through various evolutions, seemed almost to 
court failure. This remarkable achievement of 
Humperdinck, and the striking contrast be- 
tween the matter and the manner, is not readily 
appreciated : the skill of the work only grows 
on one gradually; the lightness and freshness 
of the music hide for a time its real merits. 
The performance of the work at Covent Garden 
was in many respects admirable. The Gretel 
and Hiinsel were Miss Jessie Hudieston and 
Mille. Marie Elba. Both played their parts well ; 
but of the two the latter combines art and 
nature in more felicitous manner. Mr. Bispham, 
who represented Peter for the first time, sang 
well, while his acting showed how carefully he 
had studied his part. We will not say it was 
true to the life, for there were moments in 
which the painstaking artist peeped out from 
beneath the features of the rough and jolly 
broom-maker. Mr. Bispham, when the work is 
repeated, will no doubt modify some of his ges- 
tures, and then his Peter will stand as one of his 
most finished, {most characteristic, creations. 
The stage effect of the Angel’s Scene in the 
second act was ees : the way heaven- 
wards was extremely modern, and no halo of 
mystery pervaded the scene; the lime-light 
effects, and even the movements of the celestial 
beings, reminded one rather of ballet or panto- 
mime. The scene is undoubtedly a difficult one 
to manage, but Sir A. Harris might obtain 
better results. The orchestral playing, under 
Signor Mancinelli, was exceedingly good. 

i “La Favorita,” oneof Donizetti’s best works, an 
excellent specimen of Italian opera in its palmy 
days, was performed on Wednesday. The part 
of Leonora was played by Mme. Mantelli, who 
displayed vocal skill and marked intelligence. 
Signor Cremonini, a somewhat stiff actor, has a 
voice of good quality, and an excellent style of 
singing. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss Mavp MacCartuy, the young Irish 
violinist who made such a successful début two 
years ago, gave a violin recital at the small 
Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon. Sheis now 
only twelve years of age; and her programme, 
including Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor for 
pianoforte and violin, and the Andante and 
Finale from Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, 
seemed too daring. Full justice was rendered 
to neither, and for two satisfactory reasons. 
Miss MacOarthy, although gifted by nature 
with rare powers of perception, and quite 
uncommon technical ability, enabling her to 
express her thoughts and feelings, is as yet, in 
manner and conversation, quite childlike. She 
has never been forced: such a method would, 
indeed, prove fatal to her. Then, again, she 
plays upon an instrument not of full size; and 
as regards quality and power of tone 
criticism should be relative: what she does 
accomplish with such limited means is truly 
astonishing. Her reading of the Beethoven 
music was pure and intelligent ; the Andante of 
the Concerto was rendered with rare delicacy, 
and the Finale dashed off—though at no reckless 
pace—with wonderful verve and_ technical 
skill. Ina ‘* Mazourka” by Zarzychi she dis- 
played the sang-/froid of a virtuoso, yet the 
warmth of a true artist. Miss Fanny Davies 
was the pianist, and Miss Louise Philipps the 
vocalist. 


On the same afternoon Beethoven’s Sonata | 


in C minor was also performed at St. Janics's 


Hall by Mr. Willy Burmester and Mr. Errest | 


Hutchinson. We heard only the first two move- 
ments, They were carefully and most intelli- 

tly rendered, but certainly lacked warmth. 
itr, Batchinson is an able pianist, and we must 


take the earliest opportunity of hearing him 


again. Wealso hope tonotice Mr. Burmester’s 
forthcoming concert. 

Mr. Eugen d’Albert gave his second piano- 
forte recital on Tuesday afternoon. Each time 


we hear him we feel inclined to defer judg- 
ment. Not as regards technique: the per- 
formance of his transcription of Bach’s organ 
Toccataand Fugue (he doesnot hesitate to hyphen 
his own name with that of the great composer) 
leaves no doubt as to his extraordinary powers 
in this direction. Not as regards intelligence : 
his renderings of the “‘ Appassionata” Sonata 
at his first recital and of the ‘“‘ Waldstein” on 
Tuesday prove that he grasps the meaning and 
feels the power of great music. But there are 
two matters on which we cannot make up our 
mind. Is the coldness so noticeable in his 
interpretation of Chopin’s music the outcome 
of temperament or of nervousness? And are 
those occasional marked exaggerations of tone 
and speed the result of excitement, or are they 
calculated effects to astonish the audience ? 


His playing of the Finale of Chopin’s Sonata in | 
B minor was brutally coarse ; and we regret to | 
say that it won far more applause than for | 


his, certain affectations notwithstanding,~ bold 
reading of the ‘‘ Waldstein ” Sonata. 
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JUST READY. 
Post 8vo, boards, price One Shilling net. 


NN MORGAN’S LOVE: 


A PEDESTRIAN POEM. 
By ARTHUR MUNBY. 


“The simple utterance of a genuine but noble mind, 
There are many poems of much more ambitious form which 
do not reach the genuine pathos and beauty of ‘Ann 
Morgan’s Love.’ ”"—sSpectator, March 7. 

London: Resves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street. 








THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 


HISTORY 


or THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8, SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1991, by Cmas. S. Mraz. 


‘* A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr. Miall, or bave accomplisi.ed with greater 
success.”—Literary World. 





London: ALEXANDEK & SuEPHEAKD, Furnival Street, E.C | 


Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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| THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


MAY, 1896. 1s. 6d. net. 

| ConTENTs. 

| ROBINSON ELLIs.—A Theory of the Culex. 

| E. W. FAY.—The Latin’ Passive in -ier: inyit'as ive. 

| J. COOK WILSON—Aristotle’s Classification of the Arts of Acquisition 

J. C, ROLFE—On the Quantity of -is in the Future Perfect and Per- 
fect Subjunctive. 

J. E. B. MAYOR—Plate and St. Paul. 

W. G. RUTHERFORD—Note on Thucyd. vi. 21. 

A. E. HOUSMAN—Note on Cic., Pro Mil., 33, 90. 

| B. BOSANQUET—Note on Plat., Rep., 597 E. 

M. L. EARLE—Note on Verg., Ecl. i. 68-70. 

| €. D. BUCK—On the Oscan Word Priifed. 

| L. HORTON-SMITH—On the Italic Verb ZH/A-. 

| Gilbert's ““Greek Constitutional Antiquities,” Englisi Translation 

| R. W. MACAN. 





| Ramsay's “St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen.” F. RENDALL 
| Leo on Plautus. W. M. LINDSAY. 
| Schwab's “ Syntax of the Greek Comparative.” E. W. FAY. 
| Stolz on Latin Sounds and Stems. W. M. LINDSAY.§ 
| Leaf and Bayfield’s Edition of the Iliad. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
J. G. MILNE.—The Throne of Apollo at Amyklae. 
| Schulz on Early Christian Art. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
| Monthly Record.—Summaries. 


In the Press, for immediate publication. 


THE ELEMENTS of GAELIC GRAM- 
MAR. Based on the Work of the Rev. ALEX: 
STEWAR!, D.D. By H. CAMERON GILLIES, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, xii.-176 pages, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 

*,* A simplified “ Stewart’? brought into accord with the ‘atest 
results of philological research and with frequent reference to tht 
older stages of the language. 





_SHANFARA’S LAMIYYAT UL’ ARAB. 


Translated for the first time into English Verse, in & 
metre of “ Locksley Hall,” by GEORGE HUGHES, o 
the Indian Civil Service. Small 4to. 

.° The oldest, the most obscure, and, perhups, the 
pre-Istumic Arab poems, is here translated, line for lint, 
the closest accuracy, but in a metre and style which bring oul is 
essentia? affinity of tone and temper with the poem of Tennyson 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE POWER of the DOG. An 


Entirely New Novel. By ROWLAND — Author 
of “In Sunny Swi eH »? «* By Virtue of his Office,”’ 
** Linden-Blumen,” “Chris.” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 





bes hes to rend, ter f this Refers one ks 
One he grea’ part o on (01 gleams 


iD ost i = reant part bout the tragic a 
ie my ™) al e * an 
plate Piven f tl dénoueme nt 


ther dog nor 
the book would be well worth n his treatment of character 
the author is cunentialty right ; he never r makes a false touch. We 
congratulate Mr. ~~? on his story e congratulate him even 
more upon his tie. tis strikingly'o nal” Daily Chronic 

“The sul ich the author to handle is a delicate 
one, but it treated witha refinement of feeling aad ee of 
sym| which leave no doubt as to the wholesomeness of the p 
for whic! i % story writ Much as the attention is is 


absorbed central characters, t! are others in the volum: 
a gifts an and - =! are pictured with equal reality, cleverness, and 


THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES, 
BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 
By GEORGE KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
With Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housman, 





NOW , READY, FIRST VOLUME in 
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“ Success in art of this kind is not given to everyone. Mr. Knicht's 
skill pete 2 that he will not go without his reward. He has th 
gift of bringing together the prose and the poetry of life.” 


A 

“ All the stories are remarkable in technique, the delicate 

ing of character rather than the exact de! ion of the orthodox 

novel, the remarkably wide A’, local colour, the astonishing 

variety of the subjects Y and th aracters, all these are marks of the 
true artist, and all these are plainly evident in Br. Knight's book.” 


“ell written, and will repay perusal.” —Glaagow Hi — 
“Characterised b; of conception and delicacy of treat- 


origi’ 
ment. The volume} resents 5-4 an array of im; eetoniet ict 
graphically rawn and full of suggestiveness and re ven ig insight into 
the iow xnd tenderest th: of life. ‘The book wi read with 


pleasure by all who enjoy imaginative rok” 


stern Daily Press. 


THE “DAFFODIL” LIBRARY. 
The FIRST VOLUME » ite Series NOW READY, 


THE JAWS. “OF DEATH. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. ; 3 Paper covers, Is. 6d. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E. C.; and of all Booksellers. 








BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWICK LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 


Edited by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Professor of English ante at University College, 





“The plan upon which this series is based is to con- 
centrate attention in each volume on some special form of 


English iy ee com) tion. The first volume, ‘ English 
Pastorals,’ by Te Oban lhambers, met with a favourable 
reception, and ae present volume, by fessor OC, E. 


Vaughan, will certainly not impair the reputation of this 
useful series.”"—The Times, 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUME OF THE SERIES: 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. Edited 
by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** The subject has given Mr. Chambers his opportunity of 
writing = of the best brief essays it has been my happiness 
to read for a long while. ..... I do not see how, as a repre- 
sentative selection of English pastoral verse, it could be 

red. Indeed, it is an exemplary little book, well con- 
ceived and well carried out, and tt makes one eager for the 
rest of the series.””—A. T. Q. C., in the Speaker. 


NEW BOOK OF NATURALIST-TRAVEL. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s, 


FROM NORTH POLE TO 
EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild {Life and Scenes in Many Lands. 
By ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of “‘ Bird Life,” “‘ Tierleben,” &c. 
Translated by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
With 88 Illustrations from Original Drawings. 


‘* Among the multitude of good books on natural ey | 
now issuing from the press this deserves a _- place. It 
is both informing and entertaining.” —The Ti 

sen charming book bat oP appears in every chapter of this 


ee... 
Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, Luurep, 
,» Orv Bary. 











NEW WORK BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 


“Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. ———— 8 work is always full of thought 
and knowledge wer, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failing], Tee Bed ish Weekly, 

Undiminished vigour and undimmed brilliancy.” 
Independent. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
r. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.’ *—Expository Times, 
" Master beautiful, inspiring.” —Methodist Recorder. 


THE B UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


yor The work work of a master of pulpit oratory.”’—Freeman, 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most 
exquisite literary finish.” —Christian Leader, 
“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.’’—Jndependent, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
= _ 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
ohn 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power,.”’—Methodist Recorder, 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
ons, 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 1 anguage, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


i] 
PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons 
For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an ae netatenged Position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
ana corners of the earth,.’’—Methodist Times, 


THE GoD of the AMEN, and other 


oF hn “the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
tead on and on is very great, The volume is invaluable.” 


Sunday School Chronicle, 
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B IRKBEOCOK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


CENT. on CURRENT qocosmes, 
wnetaty Calensen, wis when not drawn below £: * Goattnen 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES a and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


couragement of Thrift the Bank recei 1 
a allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. a 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
365 
SHAVES 

FoR 62: 


G SOAP is eaid to last a h year. 








A Stick of 
VINOLIA SHAVING 


People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MASSINI : a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and Pet HE DUTIES of MAN,” 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI ‘THEATRE. 


At & ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. William \erriss and 
Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Chas, Fulton, 
J. D. Beveridge, Julian Cross, L. Delorme, J. Cole, and 
Harry Nicholls, &e. ; ; Miss Edith Ostiero, Miss Kate Kearney, 
Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


“~ 8.30, a Musical Comedy THE NEW BARMAID. Mr. 
E. J. Lonnen; Messrs. Harrison Brockbank, J. J. Dallas, 
E. Daguall, . Wilford, J. Thompson ; Misses Jennie 
Rogers, , Maggie Hunt, Maria Saker, ilian Menelly, Ethel 
: 7. Miss Lottie Collins. Preceded, at 8, by TWO OF 

















COMEDY THEATRE. 

At 9, A MOTHER OF THREE. Mr. Chas. H. Brook- 
field, Arr. 8 Stuart Champion, Mr. = Blakiston, Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart, Mr. Cyril Maude; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss 
Esmé barin r, Miss Audrey Ford, Miss L. Johnson, Miss 
A. Goward ss Mackenzie, and Miss Fanny Brough. At 
8, THE GUINEA STAMP. Mr. Ernest Cosham; ‘Miss: 
May Edonin, &c 


COURT THEATRE. | 


At 9, MRS. PONDERBURY. Messrs. Charles Hawtrey,. 
Eric Lewis, Brandon oe, Cheesman, Willis Searle, 
Lawrence Grossmith, E. Tarver, Wm. F. Hawtrey ; 
Mesdames Lottie Venne, Violet Lyster, ve 

Wood. Preceded at 8, by A IGHLART 


and Mrs. John 
LEGACY. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, "EL W. Tarver, Miss 


Florence Haydon, &c. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

At 8, JO. Mdmes. Jennie Lee, Burnett, Robertsor, 
Douglas, Gordon, Bates, Katie Lee, Paget, Ada Lee, and 
Alma Stanley; Messrs. Rudge Harding, “Vicars, H. Rus- 
sell, A. Balfour, Stuart, Young, F. Grove, H. Clark, and 
Robb Harw: vood. 











GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. Willard’s Season. 
At 8.30, THE ROGUE’S COMEDY. 
Matinée Saturday, at 2.30. Special Matinée Wednesday, 
May 20, at 2.30. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

At 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. E’ 
Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. C. M. Hallard, Mr. "Holman 
Clark, Mr. Gayer Macka. ay: Mr. Berte Thomas, Mr. Herbert 
Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. rald Du Maurier; Miss Frances 
Ivor, Miss Adrienne Dairolles, and Miss Dorothea Baird. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

At 8.45, FOR THE CROWN. Preceded, at 8, by 
SHADES OF NI NIGHT. Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Charles 
Dalton, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Frank 
Gillmore, Mr, Fisher White, Mr. J. Willes, Mr. Murray 
Hathorn; Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Henrietta Watson, 
Miss Sa Sarah Brooke, Miss Weyburn, Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season 
At 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. __ 


-—,s OPERA COMIQUE. 


At 8.15, SHAMUS O’BRIEN. Messrs. Denis O’Sullivan, 
William Stephens, Joseph O’Mara, Magrath, Frank Fisher ; 
Mdmes. Kirkby Lunn, Maggie Davies . 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. | 
At 8.15, JOHN JENKINS AT BIARRITZ. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Phyllis ~~? Millie Hylton, Ellas 
Dee, Pierrette Amelia, Carrico Benton, Eva Ellerslie, Kent, 
Newton, and Kitty Loftus; Messrs. Fred Kaye, Baio 
Thorne, Cunni ngbam, Newark, Chapuy, Marnock, At 7.45 
A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


At 9.10, THE NEW BABY. Messrs, W. G. Elliot, Ernest 
Hendric, *Troode, and W. Blakeley; Mesdames Alice Mans- 
field, De Solla, L. Millward, K. Stewart, and Irene Van- 











Mr. Wilsom 








brugh. At 8.20, KITTY "CLIVE. Messrs. H. Vibart 
Permain, and Miss sirene Vanbrugh. _ oe 7 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
At 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. Mr. George 


Alexander, Messrs, Herbert Waring, W. H. Vernon, Allan 
Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, Vincent 
Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George P. 
Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles Glenne Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Mabel ‘lackney, 
Miss Lily Hanbury. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


At 8,20, *. - GRAND DUKE. Messrs. Rutland Bar 
rington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, Scott Russell, J 
Hewson, and Waiter Passmore; Mesdames Ilka Palmay, 
Florence Perry. a Owen, and Rosina Brandram,— 
At 7.40, AFTER A 


aT THEATRE. 
At 8.30, A MATCHMAKER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, 
. W. Gardiner, C. P. Little, Alfred Maltby, Lesly Thomson; 
Mesdames Florence West, Fanny Coleman, Beatrice Ferrar, 
Nina Boucicault, Lena Ashwell, Daisy Brough, Spencer 
Brunton, and Gertrude Kingston. 


VAUDEVILLE, 


At 9, A NIGHT OUT. Messrs. George Giddens, Charles 
Sugden, W. Wyes, A. Fitzgerald, J. Carne, N.Doone, G. 
Danby, E. W. mas, H. Peters; Mesdames Fannie Ward, 
Pattie Browne, Edmund Phelps, Murton, &. At 8.15, 
PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane, Mr, Tom Terriss. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW BOOK.—Vol. IX. 


Small 4to, 256 pages, and 17 Illustrations by members of the Birmingham School, Title-page and Cover Design by 
Mrs. er, 5s. net. 
THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
“THE YELLOW DWARF” MRS, J. E. H. GORDON RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 
FRANCIS PREVOST R. V. RISLEY 
HENRY HARLAND ALMA STRETTELL 


MAX BEERBOHM 

OLIVE CUSTANCE 
NORA HOPPER FRANK ATHELSTANE SWET-] JOHN BUCHAN 
STANLEY V. MAKOWER TENHAM T. BARON RUSSELL 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA CHARLES CATTY DOLLIE RADFORD 
BARON CORVO ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 

THE ART CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

CELIA A. LEVETUS | A, J. GASKIN 
J. E, SOUTHALL BERNARD SLEIGH 





EDWARD S. HARPER 
E. H. NEW 





MARY J. NEWILL C. M. GERE 
FLORENCE M. RUDLAND E. G. TREGLOWN | SYDNEY METEYARD 


H, ISABEL ADAMS EVELYN HOLDEN MRS. A. J. GASKIN 
“This Number of ‘ The Yellow Book’ is likely to be one of the most popular of the series,””"— Globe, 


BY OALDWELL LIPSETT. 


WHERE the ATLANTIC MEETS the LAND. Keynotes Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, : , ; 
“The west coast of Ireland bas long waited...... for its sacred bard, but this book seems to indicate to us that he has 
come at last. We shall look with expectant pleasure for so promising a writer’s next volume.”—Glasgow Herald, 


VOL. Ll 








I. OF LANE’S LIBRARY. 
MARCH HARES. By George Forth. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SACRIFICE of FOOLS: an Indian ‘Story. By R. Manifold 


CRAIG. With Title-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





PIERRO?’S LIBRARY. 


With Title-page, Cover Design, and End Papers Designed by Aubrey Beardsley, uniform with the Tauchnitz Editions. 


Vouvme I. 
PIERROT! a Story. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. Cloth, 2s. net. 


“The story has an extraordinary charm, imagination, style. The descriptions of the German soldiers mye the 
park gates on the way to Paris, of the old corporal of the Grand Army, drunken and broken-hearted, of the gentle 
tigure of the poor young count, these belong to literature, and literature of a fine quality.” —Academy. 

“Itisa frecinating romance,.”’—lunch, 


Voutume IT. 
MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. Egerton Castle. 2s. net. 


MAYFAIR SET. 


Vorume I. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. Passages Selected by his 


Friend, G. 8. STREET. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** This little book is pure delight...... The conception is excellent, and the style perfect. 
from first to last.”—Speaker. 


One simmers with laughter 


Vouvume II. 


II 
THE JONESES and the ASTERISKS. By Gerald Campbell. 


With Title-page and 6 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
* A love-story of life in fashionable circles in London at the present day. Written in a set of monologues by the 
different characters. Touched off with sufficient lightness and veracity to make the matter of the book interesting in a 
human way.”—Scotsman. 


Vouiume IIL. 
SELECT CONVERSATIONS with an UNCLE. By H. G. Wells, 


Author of ‘‘ The Time Machine,”’ “ A Wonderful Visit,” &c. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. _ - ; 
“Is marked by invention and humour, as well as by wisdom, Most pleasant to read, because it is written in masterly 
style, Argues with brilliancy and subtlety.”’—Black and White, 


Voivmer IV. 
FOR*PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. By George Fleming. Fcap. 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 
“George Fleming has the manner of all the greatest, or at least of all the most effective, sage of the world. She 
speaks to babes or to persons of plain intellect in terms and by figures familiar to them. But these homely references 
cover depths of philosophy. A happy and a brilliant book.”— Bookman, 


Voivme V. 


THE FEASTS of AUTOLYCUS: the Diary of a Greedy Woman. 


Edited by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 4 ‘ 
* The essays are lively and clever, and Mrs, Pennell’s gastronomic gusto proves that Brillat-Savarin has made at 


least one female convert.’’— Times, 
Vouvme VI. ara 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistia. By 
HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of “ Illumination.”’ Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ? : 
“*A very clever series of sketches...... The various scenes are hit off in the smartest style, and the epigrammatic 
phrases scattered throughout the conversations are fresh and original.’’— Dundee Advertiser, 
EADY MAY 19 


THE FIRST PART of the NEW EDITION of the COMPLEAT 


ANGLER. Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. | llustrated by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 12 
Monthly Parts at ls. each, 


DANTE, PETRARCH, CAMOEXS. CXXIV. Sonnets. Trans- 


lated by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D, With Tiile-paye and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


IN HOMESPUN. By E. Nesbit. Crown 8vo (Keynotes Series), 


3s, 6d, net, ae 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, Ww. 





smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books, 


‘*AN ADMIRABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.'’—Wor pv. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto- 


Voazegies) Sketch Addressed to my Descendants, 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. Edited by 
- — BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Portraits, 
vo, 15s, 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. WOODS. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WILD JUSTICE; a Dramatic 


Poem. By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “ The 
Vagabonds,” “‘ A Village Tragedy,”’ &c. 








A HANDBOOK to the SPAS of EUROPE. 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPAS and MINERAL 


WATERS of EUROPE. With Notes on the Utility of 
Spa Treatment in various Diseases and Morbid Con- 
ditions. By HERMANN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Consulting Physician to the German Hospital and to the 
Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c. ; 
and FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Physician to the German Hospital, 


*,* The purpose of this book is to give a description of 
European Mineral Waters and Spas, and toindicate the com. 
plaints for which the Waters are likely to prove beneficial. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
To be published this month, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 
Ready immediately, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


COSMIC ETHICS; or, the 


Mathematical Theory of Evolution ; showing the full 
import of the DOCTRINE of the MEAN, and containing 
the PRINCIPIA of the SCIENCE of PROPORTION. 
By W. CAVE THOMAS, F.S.S., F.Imp.Ins. 


PUBLISHED under the AUTHORITY of the 


SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA. 


THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, with Map, 
demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its 


Peoples, History, and Products, By Sir W. W. 
HUNTER, K.C.S8.1., C.L.E., LL.D. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By MRS. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
THE WARDLAWS. 














Ready By E. RENTOUL ESLER, Author 
; of “The Way of ‘Transgressors,” 
this day. “A Maid of the Manse,” ‘The Way 


they Loved at Grimpat,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


BY MRS. FLORENCE M. 8. SCOTT. 


Ready GWLADYS PEM. 
this day. SCOTT. Crown svo, 32.0, 


BY LORD MONKSWELL. 
KATE GRENVILLE. 


By LORD MONKSWELL, Membe 
of the London County Council and 
sometime Under-Secretary of State 
for War. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
THE DISAPPEAR- 


ANCE of GEORGE DRIFFELL. 
By JAMES PAYN, Crown §8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


On May 20. 


On May 28. 





Second Edition, completing 27,000 Copies, 
now ready. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Raiders,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

W ORLD.—“ Mr. Crockett’s characters have an exuberant 
individuality that is most engaging. His attitudeas 4 
delineator of submerged humanity recalls that of Dickens 
at his best....... Cleg is ‘a broth of a boy,’ and Vara a girl 
with a heart of gold.” 


Lo»von: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15, Wargrtoo Prace, 8.W. 





on — 
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